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PREFACE. 


IT  is  proper  the  public  fhould  Be 
informed  of  the  author’s  motive 
for  writing  the  following  letter.  A 
foreign  phyfician  of  fome  reputation 
had  bills  put  up  at  the  corners  of  all 
the  ftreets  at  Paris,;  that  on  fuch  a day 
he  would  give  fight  to-  a girl  who  was- 
born  blind.  The  philofophers  were 
one  and  all  flricken  at  the  confidence 
with  which  this  kind  of  prodigy  was 
thus  publifhed  i and  the  celebrated! 
Mr.  Diderot  defired  the  phyfician  to> 
allow  him  the  favour  of  being  prefent 

at 
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at  the  operation.  It  was  anfwered 
that  his  preferlce  would,  to  be  fure, 
be  a great  honour ; however,  dreading, 
the  philofopher’s  keen  eye,  he-  per- 
formed the  operation  in  private  ; but, 
at  the  fame  time,  was  willing  to  make 
the  honour  of  it  as  public  as  poffible. 
On  this,  the  philofopher  determined  to 
lay  open  the  fraud,  which  he  did  very 
ingenioufly  in  this  letter  ; a letter  ftor- 
ed  with  fuch  refined  ideas,  and  fuch 
profound  invefligations,  that  it  may 
well  be  accounted  the  ftandard  of 
human  wit  and  penetration.  The 
impoftor  ftoutly  maintained  his  point, 
in  which  he  was  fo  feconded  by  the 
monaftick  Phalanx,  that,  as  proves  but 
too  commonly  the  cafe,  he  got  the 
better,  and  the  philofopher  was  fent 
to  Vincennes. cafUe. 

But 


PREF  AC  E.  * 
But  the  truth,  came  at.  length  tco 
light,  and  falfity  was  exploded  with 
ienominv.  Me.  Diderot’s  letter  could 
not  be  fufficiently  extolled,  and,  as 
a complete  crown  of  its.  glory,  Mr. 
D’Alembert  has  given,  a moft  judicir 
ous  extradt  of  it  in  the  Encyclope-- 
dia,  with  obfervations,  omitted  here 
purely  to  avoid  fwelling  the  price  of 
this  admirable  competition,, but  which 
throw  great  light  on  the  work  itfelf, 
and  may  ferve  as  a model  to  reviewers 
and  others,  whofe  butinefs  is  to  feledl 
the  plan,  ground-work,  and  effence 
of  books.  I have  added  a few  remarks 
of  my  own,  which  arofe  in  me  as  I 
perufed  the  book,  humbly  offering 
them  to  the  reader’s  notice. 
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BLIND. 

Madam, 

T?  T was  no  more  than  what  I appre- 
hended,  that  the  blind  girl,  whom 
Mr.  Reaumur  had  couched  for  a ca- 
tar  tbt,  would  not  inform  you  of  what  you 
was  curious  to  know  •,  but  I little  thought 
that  it  would  neither  be  her  fault  nor 
yours.  I have,  in  perfon,  and  by  means 
of  his  belt  friends,  and  by  paying  him 
many  compliments,  applied  to  her  bene- 
factor, but  without  the  leaft  fuccefs  and 
the  firft  dreffmg  will  be  taken  off,  without 
your  being  admitted  to  fee  it.  Some  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  diftindtion  have  had  the 
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honour  of  being  put  on  a level  with  phi- 
lofophers  in  this  fenfe  : in  a word,  it  was 
only  before  fotne  eyes  of  no  confequence 
he  would  remove  the  veil.  If  you  would 
know  why  that  wonderful  operator  makes 
fuch  a fecret  of  experiments,  at  which  you 
think  too  great  a number  of  intelligent 
witneffes  cannot  be  prefent,  my  anfwer  is, 
that  the  obfervations  of  fuch  a celebrated 
perfon  do  not  fo  much  Hand  in  need  of 
fpedlators,  whilft  making,  as  of  hearers, 
when  made.  Thus  difappointed,  Madam, 
I betook  myfelf  to  my  nrft  intention,  and, 
being  obliged  to  go  without  an  experi- 
ment, in  which  I faw  but  little  to  be 
gained,  either  for  my  own  inftrudtion,  or 
yours,  but  which  Mr.  Reaumur  will 
doubtlefs  improve  to  a much  higher  pur- 
pofe,  I fell  to  philofophizing  with  my 
friend  on  the  important  matter  which  is 
the  objedt  of  it.  Happy,  if  you  will  be 
pleafed  to  accept  the  narrative  of  one  of 
our  converfations,  inftead  of  the  fight 
which  I had  too  haftily  promifed  you. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  Pruffian  per- 
formed 
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formed  the  operation  of  the  cataract  on 
Simoneau’s  daughter,  we  went  to  have 
fome  talk  with  the  Puifaux  man  who  had 
been  born  blind.  He  is  poffeffed  of  good 
folid  fenfe,  is  known  to  great  numbers  of 
creditable  perfons,  underftandsfomethingof 
chemiftry,  and  has  attended  the  courfes  of 
botany  in  the  king’s  garden  with  tolerable 
improvement.  Elis  father  was  an  eminent 
profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris,  and  left  him  fuch  a fortune,  as 
would  have  very  well  fufficed  for  the  fenles 
remaining  to  him  •,  but  in  his  youth  he  was 
carried  away  by  love  of  pleafure,  which, 
with  the  difhonefty  of  fome  others,  fo  re- 
duced his  domestic  affairs,  that  he  retired 
into  a little  town  in  Provence,  from  whence 
every  year  he  takes  a journey  to  Paris, 
bringing  with  him  liquors  of  his  own  dif- 
tilling,  and  which  give  great  fatisfadlion. 
Thefe,  Madam,  are  circumftances,  indeed, 
not  very  philofophical  •,  but,  on  that  very 
account,  the  fitter  to  make  you  conclude, 
that  the  perfon  I am  fpeaking  of  is  not 
imaginary. 
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It  was  about  five  in  the  afternoon  when 
we  came  to  the  blind  man’s  houfe,  where 
we  found  him  hearing  his  fon  read  with 
raifed  chara&ers : he  had  not  been  up  a- 
bove  an  hour •,  for  vou  mult  know  that 
his  morning  is  our  evening  •,  carrying  on 
his  domeftic  affairs,  and  working  while  o- 
thers  are  afleep.  At  midnight  he  is  free 
from  difturbance  himfelf,  and  is  not  trou- 
blefome  to  others.  His  firft  care  is  to  put 
in  its  place  every  thing  that  has  been  dif-  • 
placed  during  the  day  ; that  his  wife,  at 
her  getting  up,  commonly  finds  the  houfe 
fet  to  rights.  The  difficulty  which  blind 
perfons  have  in  finding  things  miflaid, 
makes  them  love  regularity  and  exadlnefs ; 
and  I have  oblerved,  that  thole  about  them 
imbibe  that  quality,  whether  from  the 
good  example  fet  them  by  the  blind,  or 
from  an  humane  concern  for  them.  The 
blind  would,  indeed,  be  very  unhappy, 
without  fuch  regard  from  thofe  about 
them,  nay,  we  ourfelves  would  feel  the 
want  of  it.  Great  fervices  are  like 
large  pieces  of  gold  or  filver,  which  we 

feldom 
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feldom  have  occafion  to  make  ufe  of-,  but 
little  complaifances  are  as  current  cafh, 
which  we  are  continually  either  receiving 
or  paying  away. 

This  blind  man  judges  very  well  of 
fymmetries.  Symmetry,  which,  perhaps, 
is  no  more  than  a matter  of  mere  compad 
among  us,  is  certainly  fuch  in  many  re- 
fpeds,  between  a blind  man,  and  thofe 
who  have  their  fight.  A blind  man  ftudies, 
by  his  touch,  that  difpofition  required  be- 
tween the  parts  of  a whole,  to  entitle  it  to 
be  called  fine  ; and  thus,  at  length,  at- 
tains to  a juft  application  of  that  term. 
But  in  faying,  that  is  fine , he  does  not 
judge  -,  it  is  no  more  than  repeating  the 
judgment  of  thofe  who  fee  •,  and  is  not 
this  the  cafe  of  three  fourths  of  thofe 
who  give  their  verdid  on  a play,  or  a 
book  ? Beauty,  to  a blind  man,  is 
but  a word  when  abftraded  from 
utility  -,  and  wanting  an  organ,  how 
many  things  are  there,  the  utility  of 
which  lies  out  of  his  verge  ? Are  not  the 
blind  extremely  to  be  pitied  in  accounting 
B 3 nothing 
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nothing  fine,  unlefs  it  be  likewife  good  ? 
How  many  admirable  things  are  loft  to 
them  ? The  only  compenfation  is,  their 
having  ideas  of  the  beautiful,  which,  if 
lefs  extenfive,  are  more  clear  than  thofe  of 
many  keen-fighted  philofophers,  who  have 
compofed  prolix  diflertations  on  it. 

He  is  continually  talking  of  looking- 
glafies.  You  are  fenfible  that  he  does  not 
know  what  the  word  looking-glafs  means, 
yet  is  he  never  known  to  put  a glafs  in  a 
wrong  light.  He  expreftes  himfelf  as  fen- 
fibly  as  we  on  the  qualities  and  the  de- 
feats of  the  organ  which  is  wanting  in 
him.  If  he  annexes  no  idea  to  the  terms 
he  makes  ufe  of,  yet  has  he  this  advantage 
over  moft  other  men,  that  he  never  ufes 
them  improperly.  He  difcourfes  fo  well 
and  lojuftly  of  fo  many  things  abfolutely 
unknown  to  him,  that  his  converfation 
would  confiderably  leffen  the  weight  of 
that  inference  which,  without  knowing, 
wherefore,  we  all  draw  from  what  pafles  in 
ourfelves,  to  what  paftes  within  others. 

I alked  him  what  he  meant  by  a look- 
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ing-glafs  ? “ A machine,”  aniwered  he, 
“ which  puts  relievo  things  at  a diftancc 
“ from  themfelves,  if  when  properly  placed 
“ witli  regard  to  it : it  is  like  my  hand, 
“ which,  to  feel  an  objedt,  I muft  not  put 
“ on  one  fide  of  it.”  Had  Defcartes 
been  born  blind,  he  might,  in  my  opini- 
on, have  hugged  himfelf  for  i'uch  a defini- 
tion. Do  but  confider,  I beg  of  you, 
what  an  ingenious  combination  of  ideas  it 
implies.  This  blind  man  has  no  other 
objedt,  but  by  the  touch.  He  knows, 
from  the  account  of  others,  that  objects 
are  known  by  means  of  the  fight,  as  to 
him  by  the  touch  •,  at  lead  it  is  the  only 
notion  he  can  form  of  them.  He  farther 
knows,  that  there  is  no  feeing  one’s  own 
face,  though  it  may  be  touched.  He  muft 
therefore  conclude  fight  to  be  a kind  of 
touch,  reaching  only  to  objedts  different 
from  our  face,  and  at  a diftance  from  us. 
The  touch  gives  him  an  idea  only  of  re- 
lief : “ therefore,”  adds  he,  “ a looking- 
“ glafs  is  a machine  rbp  refen  ting  us  in  re- 
44  lief  out  of  ourfelves.”  How  many  fa- 
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mous  philofophers  have  laboured  with  lefs 
fubtility  in  the  purfuit  of  notions  as  falfe  ? 
But  how  furprizing  muft  a looking-glafs  be 
to  this  blind  man  ? How  much  muft  his 
amazement  have  increafed  on  our  inform- 
ing him,  that  there  are  fome  of  thofe  ma- 
chines which  magnify  objects,  others  which, 
without  duplicating  them,  put  them  out 
of  their  place,  bring  them  nearer,  remove 
them  farther,  caufe  them  to  be  perceived, 
and  lay  open  the  moft  minute  parts  to  the 
eyes  of  the  naturalifts  * that  fome  again 
multiply  them  by  thoufands,  and  that  fome 
appear  totally  to  change  the  figure  of  ob- 
]edls  ? Concerning  thele  phenomena,  he 
afked  us  abundance  of  ftrange  queflionsj 
as,  “ Whether  none,  but  thofe  called  na- 
“ turalifts,  faw  with  the  microfcope  j and 
“ whether  aftronomers  alone  faw  with  the 
“ telefcope  ? Whether  the  machine  which 
“ magnifies  objects  be  larger  than  that 
“ which  leffens  them  ? Whether  that 
“ which  brings  them  nearer  was  fhorter 
“ than  that  which  removes  them  farther 
“ off?”  And  not  conceiving  how  that  o- 
■ v ther 
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ther  felf,  which,  according  to  him,  the 
looking-glals  reprefents  in  relief,  fhould 
not  be  tadtile,  “ So,”  faid  he,  “ there’s  two 
“ of  our  fenles  fet  at  variance  by  a little 
“ machine  : a more  perfedt  machine  might 
“ poflibly  reconcile  them,  without  the  ob- 
“ jedt’s  being  ever  the  more  real  for  that ; 
“ and  perhaps  a third,  ftill  more  com- 
“ pleat,  and  lefs  illufory,  would  make 
“ them  vanilh,  and  fhew  us  our  miftake.” 

And  what  do  you  take  eyes  to  be  ? faid 
M.  D. — “ They  are,”  fays  the  blind  man, 
“ an  organ,  on  which  the  air  has  the  ef- 
“ fedt  which  my  ftick  has  on  my  hand.” 
This  anfwer  amazed  us,  and  whilft  we 
were  looking  at  one  another,  wrapped  in 
admiration,  u So  true  is  this,”  continued 
he,  “ that  on  my  putting  my  hand  be- 
“ tween  your  eyes  and  an  objedt,  my, 
“ hand  is  prefent  to  you,  but  the  objedt 
“ abfent.  It  is  the  fame  with  me  when  I 
“ am  feeking  one  thing  with  my  ftick,  and 
“ meet  another.” 

Madam,  only  turn  to  Defcartes’s  Diop- 
tics, and  there  you  will  fee  the  phsenpme- 
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na  of  fight  illuftrated  by  thofe  of  the 
touch  ; and  optic  plates  full  of  men  bufi- 
ed  in  feeing  with  flicks.  Defcartes,  and 
all  his  fucceffors,  have  not  been  able  to 
give  us  clearer  ideas  of  vifion  ^ and  that 
great  philofopher  was,  in  this  refpeft,  no 
farther  fuperior  to  the  blind  man,  than  a 
common  man  who  has  the  ufe  of  his  eyes. 

None  of  us  thought  of  queftioning  him 
concerning  painting  and  writing  •,  but  it  is 
evident  that  there  are  no  queftions  in  which 
his  comparifons  would  not  have  borne  him 
out ; and  I make  no  doubt  but  he  would 
have  faid,  that  to  go  about  reading  or  fee- 
ing without  eyes,  was  like  feeking  after  a 
pin  with  a faggot  flick.  We  only  talked 
to  him  of  thofe  kinds  of  glaffes  which  ex- 
hibit objefts  in  relief,  and  are  both  fo  very 
fimilar  to,  and  fo  very  different  from,  our 
Iooking-glaffes  •,  but  thefe  we  perceived  ra- 
ther contradifled  than  coincided  with  his 
idea  of  a looking-glafs  •,  and  he  was  apt  to 
think,  that  a painter  might,  perhaps,  paint 
a looking-glafs,  and  that  thus  it  came  to 
reprefcnt  objedls  in  colours. 
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We  afterwards  faw  him  thread  very  fmall 
needles.  May  I beg  the  favour  of  you. 
Madam,  here  to  fufpend  your  reading,  and 
think  how  you  would  go  about  it,  were 
you  in  his  cafe  ? Should  no  expedient  of- 
fer itfelf,  I will  tell  you  that  of  the  blind 
man’s.  He  places  the  needle’s  eye  tranf- 
verfally  between  his  lips,  and  in  the  fame 
diredion  as  his  mouth  i then,  by  the  help 
of  his  tongue  and  fudion,  he  draws  in  the 
thread,  which  follows  his  breath,  unlefs  it 
be  much  too  large  for  the  eye  •,  but,  in  that 
cafe,  he  who  has  his  fight  is  little  better 
off. 

He  has  a prodigious  remembrance  of 
founds  •,  and  the  infinite  diverfity  we  per- 
ceive in  faces,  he  perceives  in  voices, 
with  numberlefs  minute  gradations,  which 
efcape  us,  as  not  fo  much  concerned  to  ob- 
ferve  them.  Thofe  gradations  are,  to  us, 
like  our  own  face  •,  as  of  all  the  men  that 
we  have  ever  feen,  he  whom  we  fliould 
leaft  recoiled,  is  our  very  felf.  We  take 
notice  of  faces  only  for  better  knowing  the 
perfons ; and  that  we  do  not  remember  our 
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own  is,  becaufe  we  fhall  never  be  liable  to 
take  ourfelf  for  another  perfon,  or  another 
for  ourfelf;  then,  the  helps  which  our  fen- 
fes  reciprocally  afford  to  each  other,  hinder 
their  improvement.  It  is  not  here  only 
that  I fliall  have  occafion  to  make  this  re- 
mark. 

On  this  head  our  blind  man  faid,  “ That 
<c  he  fhould  think  himfelf  a pitiable  object 
<c  in  wanting  thole  advantages  which  we 
“ enjoy ; and  that  he  fhould  have  been 
“ apt  to  confider  us  as  fuperior  intelli- 
“ gences,  had  he  not  a hundred  times 
“ found  us  very  much  inferior  to  him  in 
<c  other  refpefts.”  This  reflection  gave 
rife  to  another  in  us.  This  blind  man, 
faid  we,  values  himfelf  as  much,  and  per- 
haps more,  than  we  who  fee.  Why  then, 
if  the  brute  reafons,  and  it  is  fcarce  to  be 
doubted,  why,  on  weighing  its  advantages 
over  man  as  better  known  to  it  than  thofe 
of  man  over  it,  fhould  it  not  make  a 
like  inference  ? He  has  arms,  perhaps 
fays  the  gnat,  but  I have  wings.  If  he 
has  weapons,  fays  the  lion,  have  we  not 
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claws  ? The  elephant  will  look  on  us  as 
infeds  and  all  the  animals,  very  readily 
allowing  us  a reafon,  with  which  we  fhould 
at  the  fame  time  ftand  in  great  need  of 
their  inftind,  will  fet  up  to  be  endued 
with  an  inftind,  by  means  of  which  they 
do  very  well  without  our  reafon. 

One  of  our  company  alked  the  blind 
man,  whether  he  fhould  not  be  very  glad 
to  have  eyes  ? “ Were  it  not  for  curio- 
“ fity,”  laid  he,  “ I would  full  as  lieve 
“ have  long  arms..  My  hands,  I think, 
“ would  inform  me  better  of  what  is  do- 
“ ing  in  the  moon,  than  your  eyes  or  your 
“ telefcopes.  Befides,  the  eyes  fooner 
‘c  ceafe  to  fee,  than  the  hands  to  touch 
“ that  to  improve  the  organ  which  I have, 
“ would  be  as  good  as  to  give  me  that 
te  which  is  wanting  in  me.” 

This  blind  man  points  with  fuch  exad- 
nefs  at  the  place  whence  a noife  comes, 
that  I make  no  doubt  the  blind  may,  by 
pradice,  become  very  dexterous,  and  very 
dangerous.  Here  is  a paffage  which  will 
fhew  you,  how  imprudent  it  would  be  to 
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(land  the  throwing  of  a done,  or  difcharg- 
ing  of  a piftol,  by  him,  were  he  in  the 
lead  ufed  to  that  weapon.  He  had,  .in  his 
youth,  a quarrel  with  one  of  his  brothers, 
who  came  off  but  badly.  Provoked  at 
fome  infuking  language,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  fird  objedt  which  came  to  hand,  threw 
it  at  him,  and  hit  him  diredtly  on  the 
forehead,  l'o  as  to  lay  him  flat  on  the 

This,  wdth  fome  other  adventures  of  the 
like  kind,  caufed  him  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  police.  The  blind  are  proof  a- 
gaind  all  thofe  enfigns  of  power  which 
make  fuch  drong  impreflions  on  us.  Pie 
made  his  appearance  before  the  magidrate 
as  his  equal,  and  without  being  in  the 
lead  intimidated  by  any  of  his  threats. 
“ What  would  you  do  to  me?”  laid  he,  to 
M.  Herault.  “ I will  commit  you  to  the 
“ dungeon,”  anfwered  the  magidrate.  “ As 
“ to  that.  Sir,”  replied  the  blind  man, 
“ I have  been  in  one  thefe  twenty-five 
“ years.”  There  was  an  anfwer,  Madam-, 
and  what  a text  for  one,  who  is  l'o  fond  of 
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moralizing,  as  your  humble  fervant  ! We 
go  out  of  life,  as  from  a fplendid  enter- 
tainment ; the  blind  man,  as  out  of  a 
dungeon.  We  may  poffibly  have  more 
pleafure  in  living  than  he,  but  certainly 
death  to  him  is  a much  lefs  difagreeable 
affair. 

The  blind  man  judges  of  the  nearnefs 
of  fire  by  the  degrees  of  heat  ; of  the 
fullnefs  of  veffels,  from  the  noife  made  by 
liquors  which  he  decants  into  them  ; and 
of  the  proximity  of  bodies,  by  the  action 
of  the  air  on  his  face.  So  fenfible  is  he 
of  the  leaft  change  in  the  atmofphere, 
that  he  can  diftinguifh  a ftreet  from  a turn- 
again.  He  has  a wonderful  faculty  in  de- 
termining the  weights  of  bodies,  and  the 
capacities  of  veffels  ; and  of  his  arms  he 
has  made  fuch  exadt  ballances,  and  his 
fingers  are  compaffes  fo  well  known  to  him 
from  numberlefs  experiments,  that  in  this 
kind  of  flatics,  I will  always  wager  on  our 
blind  man’s  head  againft  twenty  perfons, 
with  all  their  eyes  about  them.  The  po- 
lifh  of  bodies  has  fcarce  fewer  gradations 

to 
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to  him  than  the  found  of  voices ; and 
there  is  no  danger  of  his  miftaking  ano- 
ther for  his  wife,  unlefs  he  was  to  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange.  Yet  is  it  very 
probable,  that  among  blind  people,  wives 
would  be  in  common,  or  their  laws  againd 
the  adulterefs  muft  be  fevere  indeed  j fo 
very  eafy  would  it  be  for  wives  to  deceive 
their  hulbands,  by  concerting  a fign  with 
their  gallants. 

He  judges  of  beauty  by  the  touch  : in 
this,  however,  there  is  no  great  myftery  ; 
but  what  is  not  fo  eafy  to  be  comprehended 
is,  that  he  includes  in  this  conjeflure, 
pronunciation,  and  the  found  of  the  voice. 
I wilh  anatomifts  would  inform  us,  whe- 
ther there  is  any  relation  between  the  parts 
of  the  mouth  and  the  palate,  and  the  exter- 
nal form  of  the  face.  He  turns  very  neatly, 
does  pretty  pieces  of  needle-work,  levels 
with  a fquare,  and  makes  up  and  takes  to 
pieces  common  machines.  He  is  fo  far 
fkilled  in  mufic,  as  to  perform  a piece 
after  being  told  the  notes,  and  their  value. 
He  eftimates  the  duration  of  time  much 
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more  precifely  than  we,  by  the  fucceflion 
of  aftions  and  thoughts.  A fmooth  fkin, 
firm  flefh,  an  elegant  fhape,  a fweet  breath, 
a mellow  voice,  a graceful  pronunciation, 
are  qualities  on  which  he  fets  a great 
value. 

He  married  to  have  eyes  of  his  own, 
which  fuperfeded  a former  intention  of 
taking  into  partnerlhip  with  him  a deaf 
man,  to  find  eyes,  as  he,  in  return,  would 
contribute  ears.  I could  not  fufficiently 
wonder  at  his  fingular  addrefs  in  a great 
many  things  ; and  on  our  exprefiing  our 
furprize,  “ I perceive,  gentlemen,”  fays 
he,  “ that  you  are  not  blind  : you  are  a-r 
“ ftonifhed  at  what  I do,  and  why  not  as 
“ much  at  my  fpeaking  ?”  I believe  there 
is  more  philofophy  in  this  anfwer,  than 
what  he  himfelf  dreamed  of.  The  faci- 
lity with  which  we  all  are  brought  to 
fpeak,  is  not  a little  furprizing.  It  is  only 
by  a feries  of  ingenious  and  profound  com- 
binations of  the  analogies  obferved  be- 
tween objefts  out  of  the  verge  of  fenfe, 
and  the  ideas  they  rail'e,  that  we  come  to 
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annex  an  idea  to  many  terms  not  repre- 
Tented  by  fenfible  objects  and,  confe- 
quently,  learning  to  fpeak  fhould  be  more 
difficult  to  a blind  man  than  to  any  other, 
the  number  of  objedts,  without  the  verge 
of  his  fenfes,  being  much  greater,  and 
thus  his  field  for  comparing  and  combin- 
ing, much  more  limited.  How,  for  in- 
fcance,  can  the  word  phyfiognomy  imprint 
itfelf  on  his  memory  ? It  is  a kind  of 
comelinefs,  confiding  in  objedts  fo  little 
fenfible  to  a blind  perfon,  that  for  want  of 
its  being  fufficiently  fo  even  to  us  who 
fee,  we  fhould  be  at  no  little  lofs  to  ex- 
plain very  precifely  what  phyfiognomy  is. 
If  the  eyes  be  the  parts  in  which  it  chiefly 
refides,  then  the  touch  can  give  us  no  infor- 
mation •,  and,  befides,  what  does  a blind 
man  know  of  dead  eyes,  languifhing  eyes, 
brifk  eyes,  expreflive  eyes,  &c.  ? 

I infer  from  thence,  that  we  unquedion- 
ably  derive  great  advantages  from  the  con- 
currence of  our  fenfes,  and  our  organs  •, 
dill  would  it  be  quite  another  thing,  did 
we  ufe  them  lcparately,  and  never  employ 
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two,  where  one  alone  would  fuffice.  To 
add  the  touch  to  the  fight,  when  our  eyes 
will  do  the  bufinefs,  is  like  putting  to  a 
carriage  with  two  horfes,  already  fuffici- 
ently  ftout,  a third,  which  will  draw 
one  way,  while  the  others  draw  ano- 
ther. 

As  to  me  it  has  always  been  very  clear, 
that  the  (late  of  our  organs  and  our  fenfes 
has  a great  influence  on  our  metaphyfics 
and  our  morality  ; and  that  our  mod  intel- 
lectual ideas,  in  a great  meafure,  depend 
on  the  conformation  and  texture  of  our 
bodies,  I put  fome  queftions  to  the  blind 
man  concerning  the  vices  and  virtues.  I 
immediately  perceived  that  he  had  a vio- 
lent averfion  to  theft  •,  polTibly  for  two 
reafons,  it  being  an  eafv  matter  to  fteal 
from  him  without  his  perceiving  it  ; and 
dill  more,  perhaps,  that  he  could  be  im- 
mediately feen,  were  he  to  go  about  filch- 
ing. Not  that  he  is  at  any  lofs  to  fecure 
hitnfelf  againft  that  fenfe  which  he  knows 
we  have  above  him,  or  that  he  is  but  auk- 
ward  at  hiding  what  he  might  fteal.  Mo- 
de ft  y 
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defty  he  makes  no  great  account  of.  He 
would  fcarce  underftand  the  ufe  of  appa- 
rel, were  it  not  for  the  weather  •,  and  he 
frankly  owns,  he  cannot  think  why  one 
part  of  the  body  is  covered  more  than  a- 
nother ; and  ftill  lefs,  how,  among  thofe 
parts,  the  preference  is  given  to  fome, 
which,  from  their  ufe,  and  the  indifpofi- 
tions  to  which  they  are  fubjedt,  ought  ra- 
ther to  be  kept  free.  Though  living  in 
an  age  when  philofophy  has  rid  us  of  a 
great  number  of  prejudices,  I don’t  think 
we  fhall  ever  go  fuch  a length  as  to  fet 
afide  the  prerogatives  of  modefty,  fo  ab- 
folutely  as  this  blind  man.  Diogenes 
would  have  been  no  philofopher  in  his  ac- 
count. 

As  of  all  the  external  figns  which  raife 
our  pity  and  ideas  of  pain,  the  blind  are 
affedted  only  by  complaint,  I have,  in  ge- 
neral, no  high  thoughts  of  their  fympathy 
and  tendernefs.  What  difference  is  there 
to  a blind  man  between  him  who  is  mak- 
ing water,  and  him  whofe  blood  is  gufhing 
out,  but  makes  no  complaint  ? And  we 
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©urfelves ; where  is  our  companion,  when 
diftance,  or  the  fmallnefs  of  objects,  ren- 
der them  the  lame  to  us,  as  the  want  of 
fight  does  to  the  blind  ? So  near  a-kin  are 
our  virtues  to  our  manner  of  fenfation, 
and  the  degree  in  which  external  things 
affetft  us ! Nay,  I make  no  doubt  but  that, 
fetting  the  law  afide,  many  could  fooner 
kill  a man  at  luch  a diftance  as  to  feem  no 
bigger  than  a lwallow,  than  cut  an  ox’s 
, throat  with  their  own  hands.  We  pity  a 
horfe  in  pain,  and  we  make  nothing  of 
crufhing  an  ant ; and  ftill  is  it  not  by  the 
fame  principle  that  we  are  moved  ? Ah, 
Madam,  how  different  is  the  morality  of 
the  blind  from  ours  ? How  different  would 
that  of  a deaf  man  likewife  be  from  his?  And 
how  deficient,  to  fay  nothing  more,  would 
our  morality  appear  to  one  with  a fenfe 
more  than  we  have  ? 

Our  metaphyfics  and  theirs  agree  no 
better.  How  many  of  their  principles  are 
mere  abfurdities  to  us,  and  vice  verfa? 
Concerning  this,  I might  enter  into  a de- 
tail, which  I am  pretty  certain  would  en- 
tertain 
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tertain  yon,  but  which  a fet  of  exceptious 
men  exclaim  againft,  as  profanenefs  and 
infidelity,  as  if  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  the  blind  perceive  things  otherwife 
than  they  do.  I fhall  therefore  only  ob- 
ferve  one  thing,  and  that,  I believe,  every 
one  nuift  allow  : it  is,  that  the  mighty 
argument  drawn  from  the  wonders  of  na- 
ture, is  a very  weak  one  to  the  blind.  The 
facility  with  which  we,  as  it  were,  create 
frefh  objefts,  by  means  of  a fmall  glafs, 
is  fomething  more  incomprehenfible  to 
them  than  conftellations,  from  the  fight  of 
v/hich  they  are  totally  excluded.  That 
lucid  globe,  moving  from  eaft  to  weft, 
aftonifhes  them  lefs  than  a fmall  fire,  which 
they  are  able  to  make  greater  or  lefs  : fee- 
ing matter  in  a much  more  abftradl  man- 
ner than  we,  they  are  lefs  indilpofed  to  be- 
lieve that  it  thinks. 

A man  who  has  feen  but  a day  or  two 
mu  ft,  among  a blind  people,  either  be  fi- 
lent,  or  be  looked  upon  as  brain-fick.  He 
would  be  every  day  acquainting  them  with 
fome  new  myftery,  which  would  be  fuch 
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only  to  them,  and  thus  free-thinkers  would 
oppofe  it  tooth  and  nail.  Might  not  the 
champions  of  religion  greatly  avail  them- 
felves  of  luch  a ftubborn  infidelity,  which, 
however  juft  in  fome  relpe&s,  is  yet  fo 
very  ill  grounded  ? Be  pleafed  only  to 
dwell  a little  upon  this  fuppofition.  It 
will  bring  to  your  mind,  under  a bot- 
rowed  imagery,  the  hiftory  and  perfec- 
tions of  thofe  whofe  misfortune  it  has 
been  to  find  out  truth  in  an  age  of  dark- 
nefs,  and  who  imprudently  made  ;t  their 
bufinefs  to  fpread  it  among  their  blind  co- 
temporaries and  their  moft  envenomed 
enemies  were  thofe,  who,  from  their  clafs 
and  education,  one  would  have  thought 
leaft  remote  from  fuch  opinions. 

So  much  for  the  morality  and  metaphy- 
fics  of  the  blind  : I proceed  to  things 

lefs  important,  but  more  nearly  connected 
with  the  end  of  the  various  obfervations 
every  where  made  here  fince  the  Prufiian’s 
arrival.' 

Queftion  I.  How  can  one  born  blind 
form  to  himfelf  ideas  of  figures  ? 

I believe 
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T believe  that  the  motions  of  his  body, 
the  fucceffive  exiftence  of  his  hands  in  fe- 
veral  places,  the  continuous  feeling  of  a 
body  palling  between  his  fingers,  give  him 
the  notion  of  direction.  In  Hiding  them 
along  a thread  tightly  ftretched,  he  has  the 
idea  of  a ftraight  line ; in  following  the 
bending  of  a Hack  thread,  he  gets  that  of 
a curve  line : he  has,  by  repeated  experi- 
ments of  the  touch,  a remembrance  of 
fenfations  felt  in  different  points.  Thefe 
fenfations,  or  points,  he  is  able  to  com- 
bine, and  form  figures  by  them.  A 
ftraight  line  is  to  a blind  man,  who  is  no 
geometrician,  only  the  remembrance  of 
a feries  of  fenfations  placed  in  the  di- 
rection of  a tight  thread ; a curve  line  the 
remembrance  of  a feries  of  tactile  fenfa- 
tions referred  to  the  lurface  of  fome  folid 
body,  concave  or  convex.  Study  rectifies 
the  geometrician’s  notions  of  thefe  lines  by 
the  proprieties  he  difcovers  in  them  ; but 
he  who  was  born  blind,  whether  he  un- 
derftands  geometry,  or  not,  refers  all  to 
his  fingers  ends.  We  combine  coloured 
3 points, 
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points,  he  combines  only  palpable  points  j 
or,  to  fpeak  more  precifely,  only  fuch  tac- 
tile fenfations  which  he  remembers.  The 
operations  in  his  head  have  little  analogy 
with  ours  •,  he  cannot  imagine,  as  imagi- 
nation implies  a coloured  ground  and 
points  detached  from  that  ground,  by 
l'uppofing  them  differing  in  colour  from 
that  ground  : make  thofe  points  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  ground,  and  they  are 
i.nftantly  loft  in  it,  and  the  figure  difappears: 
at  leaft,  that  is  the  cafe  in  my  imagina- 
tion ; and  I fuppofe  imaginations  are 
alike.  Thus,  when  I purpofe  to  perceive  in 
my  head  a ftraight  line  otherwife  than  by 
its  properties,  my  firft  ftep  is  to  fpread  in 
it  a white  canvafs,  detaching  from  the  ground 
a continuous  feries  of  black  points  in  the 
like  direction.  The  ftronger  the  colours 
of  the  ground  and  points,  the  clearer  my 
perception  of  the  points.  To  view  in  my 
imagination  a figure  of  a colour  very 
nearly  bordering  on  that  of  the  ground, 
puts  me  to  no  lei's  trouble  than  if  out  of 
myfelf  and  on  a canvafs. 
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You  fee  then,  Madam,  that  laws  might 
be  given  for  imagining  with  eale  various 
objedts,  varioufly  coloured  •,  but  fuch  laws 
are  by  no  means  calculated  for  one  born 
blind,  who  not  being  able  to  colour,  and 
confequently  not  to  imagine,  in  our  way, 
remembers  only  fuch  l'enfations  as  are  de- 
rived from  the  touch-,  and  which  he  refers 
to  different  points,  places  and  diftances,and 
of  which  he  forms  figures.  So  certain  is 
it  that  there  is  no  figuring  in  fancy  with- 
out colouring,  that  if  little  balls,  to  the 
colour  and  matter  of  which  we  are  ftran- 
gers,  be  given  us  to  touch  in  the  dark,  we 
fhall  immediately  fuppofe  them  white  or 
black,  or  of  fome  other  colour  i and  that 
if  v/e  do  not  annex  a colour  to  them,  we, 
like  the  blind  man,  fhall  have  the  remem- 
brance only  of  little  l'enfations  excited  at 
our  fingers  ends,  and  fuch  as  little  round 
bodies  may  cccafion.  If  this  remem- 
brance be  very  fleeting  in  us,  if  we  have 
but  little  conception  how  one  born  blind 
fixes,  recalls,  and  combines  the  fenfations 
of  the  touch,  it  is  owing  to  the  cuftona  we 
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derive  from  our  eyes,  of  performing  every 
thino-  in  our  imagination  with  colours.  It 
has,  however,  been  my  own  cafe,  under 
the  agitation  of  a violent  paffion,  to  feel  a 
thrilling  throughout  one  • of  my  hands, 
and  the  impreflion  of  bodies,  which  it  was 
fome  time  fince  I had  touched,  renewed  as 
ftrongly  as  if  ftill  actually  under  my 
touch  : the  limits  of  the  fenfation  like-' 
wife  precifely  correfponding  with  thole 
abfent  bodies.  Though  fenfation  be  of  it- 
felf  indivifible,  it  takes  up,  if  I may  be 
allowed  the  term,  a large  fpace,  which  the 
perfon  blind  from  his  birth  can  increale  or 
contradt  by  thought,  enlarging  or  dimi- 
nilhing  the  part  affedted.  Thus  he  com- 
pofes  points,  furfaces,  and  folids : he  will 
even  have  a folid  large  as  the  terraqueous 
globe,  by  fuppofing  his  fingers  ends  as 
large  as  the  globe,  and  every  where  in 
length,  breadth,  and  depth,  taken  up  by 
the  fenfation. 

I do  not  know  any  thing  which  better 
demonftrates  the  reality  of  internal  fenfa- 
tion, than  this  faculty,  fo  weak  in  us,  but 
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fo  ftrong  in  thofe  who  are  born  blind,  of 
feeling  or  calling  to  mind  the  fenfation  of 
•bodies,  even  when  abfent,  and  no  longer 
acting  on  us.  We  cannot  bring  one  born 
blind  to  underhand  how  imasdnation.  ex- 

O 

hibits  abfent  objects  to  us  as  if  prefent  •, 
but  we  eafily  perceive  in  us  the  lame  fa- 
culty of  feeling  at  the  fingers  ends  a body 
when  no  longer  there,  as  in  one  bcrn 
blind.  In  order  to  this,  fqueeze  your 
fore-finger  againlt  your  thumb,  fhut  your 
eyes,  fpread  your  fingers,  and  immedi- 
ately after  they  are  feparated,  look  into 
yourfelf,  and  tell  me,  whether  the  fenfa- 
tion does  not  laft  a ccnfiderable  time  after 
the  comprefiion  has  ceal'ed  ? whether  if, 
during  the  comprefiion,  your  foul  appears 
to  you  to  be  rather  more  in  your  head  than 
at  your  fingers  ends  ? and  whether  this 
comprefiion  does  not,  by  the  fpace  which 
the  fenfation  fills,  give  you  the  idea  of  a 
furface  ? We  difiinguifh  the  prefence  ,of 
beings  out  of  us,  from  the  imagery  of 
them  in  our  imagination,  only  through 
the  force  or  weaknefs.  of  the  imprefiion. 

So 
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So  he,  who  is  born  blind,  difcern's  the  fen- 
fation  from  the  real  prefence  of  an  object 
at  his  fingers  ends,  only  by  the  force  or 
weaknefs  of  that  very  fenfation.  Sliould 
a philofopher,  who  has  been  blind  and 
deaf  from  his  birth,  ever  make  a man  i;i 
imitation  of  that  of  Defcartes,  I dare  af- 
firm, Madam,  that  he  will  place  the  foul 
at  the  fingers  ends  •,  as  from  thence  deriv- 
ing his  principal  fenfations,  and  all  his 
lights.  And  who  will  put  him  in  mind, 
that  his  head  is  the  refidence  of  his 
thoughts  ? If  the  labours  of  imagination 
impair  our  brain,  it  is  becauie  our  effort  in 
imagining  is  pretty  fimilar  to  that  which 
we  exert  in  perceiving  very  near  or  very 
fmall  objects.  But  it  will  not  be  fo  with 
him  who  has  been  blind  and  deaf  from  his 
birth  : the  fenfations  which  he  has  derived 
from  the  touch  will  be,  as  it  were,  the 
mould  of  all  his  ideas  •,  and  I iliould  not 
be  furprized  that,  after  a deep  and  dole 
meditation,  his  finger  fhould  be  as  much 
tired  as  our  head.  It  would  give  me  no 
apprehenfion,  were  a philofopher  to  object 
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to  him,  that  the  nerves  are  the  caufes  of 
our , fenfations,  and  that  all  nerves  have 
their  orimn  in  the  brain.  Were  thefe  two 
propofitions  fully  demoriftrated,  which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  cafe,  efpecially 
tire  former,  an  expofition  of  all  the  dreams, 
of  naturalifts  on  this  head,  would  be  fuf- 
ficient  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion. 

But  if  tire  imagination  of  a blind  per- 
fon  be  no  more  than  the  faculty  of  calling 
to  mind,  and  combining  fenfations  of 
palpable  points  v and  that  of  a man  who 
fees,  the  faculty  of  combining  and  calling 
to  mind  vifible  or  coloured  points  : the 
perfon  born  blind  confequently  perceives 
things  in  a much  more  abftrafl  manner 
than  we  ^ and  in.  queftions  merely  i'pecu- 
lative,  he  is,  perhaps,  lets  liable  to  be  de- 
ceived.. For  abftradiion  is  only  feparating 
the  fenfible  qualities  of  bodies,  either  from 
one  another,  or  from  the  body  itielf  in 
which  they  are  inherent  •,  and  from  this 
being  wrong  or  improper,  fprings  error* 
wrong  in  metaphyfical  queftions,  and 
improper  in  phyfico-mathematical  quel- 
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tions.  A way,  in  which  one  can  fcarce  a- 
void  being  miftaken  in  metaphyfics,  is  mot 
fufficiently  fimplifying  the  objects  under 
inveftigation  : and  an  infallible  fecret  for 
coming  to  falfe  conclufions  in  phyfico-ma- 
thematics,  is  to  fuppofe  them  lefs  com- 
pounded than  they  are. 

There  is  a kind  of  abftracftion,  of  which  lo 
very  few  are  capable,  that  it  feems  rclerved 
to  pure  intelligences  : the  reducing  every 
thing  to  numerical  unities.  It  mull  be 
allowed,  that  the  refults  of  this  geometry 
would  be  very  exaft,  and  its  formulas  very 
general,  there  being  no  objecfts  either  ac- 
tually exifting  or  pofiible,  which  thcl'e 
fimple  unities  could  not  reprefent,  by 
points,  lines*  furfaces*  folids,  thoughts, 
ideas,  fenfations,  &c.  and,  if  this  fhoulcb 
prove  to  be  the  foundation  of  Pythago- 
ras’s doflrine,  he  might  be  laid  to  have 
failed  in  his  plan,  his  mode  of  philofo- 
phizing  being  too  much  above  us,,  and  too 
near  that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who, 
according  to  the  ingenious  expreffion  of 
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an  Englifli  geometrician,  is  perpetually 
geometrifing  in  the  univerfe. 

Unity,  pure  and  fimple,  is  too  vague 
and  general  a fymbol  for  us.  Our  fenles 
bring  us  back  to  figns  more  analogous  to 
the  extent  of  aur  intellects,  and  the  con- 
formation of  our  organs.  We  have  even 
brought  thofe  figns  to  be  in  common  a- 
mong  Us,  and  to  ferve,  as  it  were,  for  the 
ftaple,  in  the  mutual  commerce  of  our 
ideas  : l'ome  we  have  appointed  for  the 
eye,  as  characters  ^ forne  for  the  ear,  as 
articulate  founds ; but  for  the  touch  we 
have  none,  though  there  is  a proper  way 
of  fpeaking  to  that  fenfe,  and  getting  an- 
fwers  from  it.  The  wane  of  this  language 
precludes  all  converfaticn  between  us  and 
thofe  who  are  born  deaf,  blind,  and 
dumb.  They  grow  up,  but  fti.ll  in  a 
ftate  of  imbecility  •,  whereas  they  might, 
perhaps,  acquire  ideas,  were  they,  from 
their  childhood,  trained  in  a fixed,  deter- 
minate, conftant,  and  uniform  manner 
to  underftand  us  : in  a word,  by  tracing 
qn.  their  hand  the  fame  characters,  which 

we 
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we  delineate  on  paper,  with  the  fame  fig- 
nification  unalterably  annexed  to  them. 

Now,  Madam,  does  not  this  language 
appear  to  you  as  convenient  as  another  j 
and  is  it  not  even  ready  invented  ? And 
would  you  take  upon  you  to  affirm,  that 
you  never  have  been  brought  to  under- 
ftand  any  thing  in  the  like  manner  ? All 
that  remains  then  is  to  fix  it,  and  make 
a grammar  and  dictionaries  of  it,  ffiould 
the  expreffion,  by  the  common  characters 
cf  writing,  be  thought  too  flow  for  this 
purpofe. 

There  are  three  avenues  for  knowledge •, 
but  one,  from  the  want  of  figns,  is  kept 
barricaded  : had  the  two  others  been  neg- 
leCted,  we  flhould  be  little  better  than 
brutes ; as  the  touch  underftands  only  by 
compreffion,  fo  would  i.t  have  been  the  only 
means  of  fpeaking  to  the  ear.  Madam,, 
it  is  only  the  want  of  one  fenfe,  can 
make  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
advantages  of  the  fymbols,  appointed  for 
thole  which  we  enjoy  ; and  what  a confo- 
kttion  would  it  be  to  thofe,  whole  misfor- 
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tune  it  is  to  be  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb,  or 
who  fhould  lofe  thofe  three  fenfes  by  any 
accident,  were  there  a clear  and  precife 
language  for  the  touch. 

It  is  much  fhorter  to  ufe  fymbols  ready 
invented,  than  to  invent  them,  which 
yet  muft  be  done  when  taken  unprepared. 
What  an  advantage  would  it  not  have  been 
for  Saunderfon,  to  find  in  his  fixth  year 
a tangible  arithmetic  ready  to  his  hands, 
inftead  of  being  put  to  contrive  one  when 
he  was  twenty-five.  This  Saunderfon,  Ma- 
dam, is  another  blind  man,  with  whom  it 
will  not  be  foreign  from  my  purpofe  to 
make  you  acquainted.  Wonderful  things, 
indeed,  are  told  of  him  •,  and  yet  there  is 
not  one  to  which,  from  his  improvements 
in  literature,  and  his  fkill  in  mathematical1 
fciences,  we  may  not  fafely  give  credit. 

The  fame  machine  ferved  him  for  alge- 
braical  calculations,  and  for  the  delcrip- 
tion  of  rectilineal  figures.  You  would 
like  to  have  this  explained  to  you,  did  it 
come  within  your  underftanding ; and  now 
you  fliall  fee  that  it  fuppofes  no  farther 
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knowledge  than  what  you  are  miilrefs  of, 
and  that  it  would  be  very  ufeful  to  you, 
fhould  you  ever  take  it  into  your  head  to- 
work  long  calculations  by  feeling, 

Suppofe  a fquare,  as  Plate  II.  Divide 
it  into  four  equal  parts  by  perpendicular 
lines  at  the  Tides,  fo  as  to  form  the  nine 
points,  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In  this 
fquare  are  nine  holes,  capable  of  admit- 
ting two  kinds  of  pins,  all  of  the  fame 
length  and  bignefs,  except  the  heads  of 
tome  being  a little  bigger  than  others. 

The  large  headed  pins  were  never 
placed  but  in  the  center  of  the  fquare  * 
and  the  fmall  headed  always  on  the  Tides, 
except  only  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a nought, 
and  this  was  marked  by  a large  headed 
pin  placed  in  the  center  of  the  little  fquare, 
without  any  other  pin  on  the  Tides.  The 
cypher  1,  was  reprefented  by  a fmall 
headed  pin  in  the  center  of  the  fquare, 
without  any  other  pin  on  the  fides.  Cy- 
pher 2,  by  a large  headed  pin  placed  ir^ 
the  center  of  the  fquare,  and  a fmall 
headed  pin  placed  on  one  of  the  Gdes  at 
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point  i.  Cypher  3,  by  a large  headed 
pin  placed  in  the  center  of  the  fquare, 
and  a fmall  headed  pin  placed  on  one  of 
the  fides  at  point  2.  Cypher  4,  by  a large 
headed  pin  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
fquare,  and  by  a fmall  headed  pin  placed' 
on  one  of  the  fides  at.  point  3-.  Cypher  5, 
by  a large  headed  pin  in  the  center  of  the 
fquare,  and  a fmall  headed  one  in  one  of 
the  fides  at  point  4.  Cypher  6,  by  a large 
headed  pin  in  the  center  of  the  fquare, 
and  a fmall  headed  pin  on  one  of  the  fides- 
at  point  5.  Cypher  7,  by  a large  headed 
pin  placed  in  the  center  of  the  fquare,  and 
a fmall  headed  pin  placed  on  one  of  the 
fides  at  point  6.  Cypher  8,  by  a large 
headed  pin  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
Iquare,  and  a fmall  headed  pin  placed  on, 
one  of  the  fides  at  point  7.  Cypher  9, 
by  a large  headed  pin  placed  in  the  center 
of  the  fquare,  and  a fmall  headed  pin 
placed  on  one  of  the  fides  of  the  fquare  at 
point  8. 

Here  are  ten  different  expreffions  for  the 
touch,  each  anfwering  to  one.  of  our  ten 
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arithmetical  characters.  Now  fancy  a 
table  as  large  as  you  pleafe  ; divide  it  into 
little  fquares  horizontally  difpofed,  and  fe- 
parated  one  from  another  at  the  fame  dis- 
tance-, as  in  Plate  III.  and.  this  gives  you 
Saunderfon’s  machine. 

You  readily  conceive,  that  there  are  no 
numbers  which  may  not  be  written  on  that 
table  ; and,  confequently,  no  arithmetical 
operation  but  what  may  be  performed  by  it.. 

Let  it  be  propofed,  for  inftance,  to 
find  the  lum  of  the  nine  following  num- 
bers. 

12  3 4 5 

2 3 4 5 6 

34567 
45678 
56789. 
67890 
78901 
89012 
■*  90123 

I write  them  on  the  table  as  they  are 
named  to  me.  The  firft  cypher  at  the 

left 
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left  of  the  firft  number,  on  the  firfl  fquare- 
to  the  left  of  the  firft  line  ; the  fecond  cy- 
pher at  the  left  of  the  firft  number,  on  the 
fecond  fquare,  at  the  left  of  the  fame  line  ; 
and  fo  on.  The  fecond  number  I place 
on  the  fecond  row  of  fquares,  the  units 
under  units,  the  tens  under  tens,  &c. 

I place  the  third  number  on  the  third 
row  of  fquares,  and  fo  on,,  as  you  fee, 
Plate  III.  Then,  with  my  fingers  going, 
over  every  vertical  row  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  beginning  by  that  which  is 
moft  to  my  left,  I add  up  the  numbers- 
cxpreffed  in  that  row,  writing  the  furplus 
of  the  tens  at  the  end  of  the  column.  I 
go  on  to  the  fecond  column,  proceeding 
towards  the  left,  which  I work  in  the  fame 
way.  From  that  to  the  third  i and  thus- 
fucceffively  go  through  my  addition. 

How  the  fame  table  ferved  him  for  de- 
monftrating  the  properties  of  rectilineal 
figures  was  thus  : fuppofing  he  wTas  to  de- 
monftrate,  that  parallelograms  of  the 
like  bafe  and  height  have  equal  furfaces 
he  placed  his  pins  as  you  fee,  Plate  IV.  an- 
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nexing  names  to  the  angiTlar  points,  and 
performed  the  demonftrations  with  his 
fingers. 

Had  Saunderfon-  made  ufe  of  only  large 
headed  pins  to  denote  the  limits  of  his 
figures,  he  could  place  round  them  fmall 
headed  pins  difpofed  in  nine  different  man- 
ners, all  quite  plain  and  familiar  to  him  ; 
fo  that  he  was  never  at  a ftand,  but  when 
the  great  number  of  angular  points  to  be 
named  in  his  demonffration,  laid  him  un- 
der a neceffity  of  recurring  to  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet  •,  and  how  he  made  ufe  of 
them,  we  are  not  informed. 

All  we  know  is,  that  his  fingers  ran  over 
his  table  with  furprizing  difpatch  •,  enter- 
ing on  the  longeft  calculations,  breaking 
off",  and  perceiving  when  he  was  out,  that 
he  eafily  proved  them,  and  fo  convenient 
was  the  arrangement  of  his  table,  that  this 
operation  did  not  take  him  up  any  thing 
of  the  time  which  we  fhould  conceive. 

This  arrangement  confifted  in  placing 
large  headed  pins  in  the  center  of  all 
the  fquares  after  which,  all  he  had  to 
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do,  was  determining  their  value  by  the 
fmall  headed  pins,  except  in  the  cafe  of  a 
nought.  Then,  inftead  of  the  large  head- 
ed pin,  he  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
fquare,  a fmall  headed  one.  Sometimes, 
inftead  of  forming  a whole  line  with  his 
pins,  he  only  placed  them  at  all  the  an- 
gular, or  interfering  points,  with  filken 
threads  round  them,  which  completed  the 
limits  of  his  figures.  See  Plate  V. 

He  has  left  lome  other  machines,  which 
made  the  ftudy  of  geometry  eafier  to  hinn 
His  particular  way  of  ufing  them  is  not 
known  •,  and,  perhaps,  the  finding  it  out 
would  require  more  fagacity  than  to  folve 
a problem  of  integral  calculation.  I with 
fome  geometrician  would  find  out  what 
ufe  he  made  of  four  folid  pieces  of  wood  in 
the  form  of  rectangular  parallelopipedes, 
each  eleven  inches  in  length,  to  a breadth, 
of  five  and  a half,  and  little  more  than  half 
an  inch  in  thicknefs,  with  the  two  thick  op- 
pofite  lurfaces  divided  into  fmall  fquares, 
like  that  of  the  abacus,  before  defcribed,, 
with  this  difference,  that  they  were  perfo- 
rated 
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rated  only  in  fome  places  where  the  pins 
were  thruft  in  up  to  the  head.  Every 
furface  reprefented  nine  ftnall  arithmetical 
tables,  each  of  ten  numbers  ; and  each  of 
thofe  ten  numbers  was  compofed  of  ten 
cyphers.  Plate  VI.  exhibits  one  of  thefe. 
little  tables,  with  its  numbers. 

94084 
2 4 1 8 6 

41792 
54284 
62986 
71880 
78568 
84358. 
89464 
94030 

Pie  wrote  The  Elements  of  Geometry , a 
very  complete  work  in  its  kind,  and  which 
hears  no  other  marks  of  his  blindnefs, 
than  the  fingularity  of  fome  demondrati- 
o.ns,  y/hich  a man,  with  his  eyes,  would 
perhaps  not  have  hit  on.  He  Hrfb  found 

out 
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out  the  divifion  of  the  cube  into  fix  equal 
pyramids,  with  their  fummits  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cube,  and  their  bafes  each  of 
its  faces.  It  is  ufed  in  a very  plain  demon- 
ftration,  to  fhow  that  every  pyramid  is  the 
third  of  a prifm  of  the  fame  bafe  and 
height. 

His  own  tafte  led  him  to  the  ftudy  of 
the  mathematics,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  his 
fortune,  but  chiefly  the  encouragement  of 
his  friends,  put  him  on  holding  public 
lectures.  They  made  no  queftion  of  his 
fucceeding  beyond  his  hopes,  by  his  won- 
derful facility  in  making  himfelf  under- 
ftood.  Saunderfon,  indeed,  ufed  to  fpeak 
to  his  pupils  as  if  they  had  loft  their  fight  j. 
but  that  blind  man,  who  fpeaks  fo  as  to  be 
clearly  underftood  by  the  blind,  muft  go. 
a great  way  with  thofe  who  have  their 
fight : it  is  a telefcope  the  more.  They 
who  have  written  his  life  fay,  that  he  a- 
bounded  in  happy  expreflions  •,  and  that  is 
very  probable.  But,  perhaps,  you  will 
afk  me,  what  do  you  mean  by  happy  ex- 
preflions ? I anfwer,  Madam,  that  they 

are 
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are  fuch  which  are  proper  to  one  fenfe,  as, 
to  the  touch,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  me- 
taphorical to  another  fenfe,  as  the  fight  ■, 
a circumftance,  from  which  the  perfon 
fpoken  to  receives  a double  light,  the  real 
and  diredt  light  of  the  expreffion,  and  the 
reflected  light  of  the  metaphor.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  on  thefe  occafions,  Saunderfon 
underftood  himfelf  only  by  halves,  as  per- 
ceiving only  half  the  ideas  annexed  to  the- 
terms  he  ufed.  But  who  is  not  now  and 
then  in  the  like  cafe  ? many  a fmart  jeft 
Hi  all  come  from  idiots,  and  perlons  of  the 
beft  fenfe  drop  a filly  thing  without  either 
being  aware  of  it. 

I have  obferved  the  want  of  words 
produce  the  like  effedt  in  foreigners,, 
who,  in  our  language,  are  obliged  to 
fay  every  thing  in  very  few  words,  fome 
of  which  they  unknowingly  place  very 
happily.  But  every  language  being  to 
writers  of  a lively  fancy  deficient  in 
fit  words,  they  are  in  the  fame  cafe 
as  foreigners  of  wit  ; the  fituations  in- 
vented by  them,  the  delicate  gradations 
3.  they 
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they  perceive  in  characters,  the  natural 
pictures  which  they  draw,  are  continually 
leading  them  from  the  common  ways  of 
fpeaking  into  terms  and  phrafes,  which 
never  fail  to  charm,  when  neither  obfcure 
nor  affedted  ; and  thele  faults  are  dealt 
with  according  to  the  reader’s  own  wit, 
and  his-  little  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage. Hence  it  is  that,  of  all  French 

writers,  M.  de  M is  beft  liked  by  the 

Englifh  •,  and  Tacitus,  of  all  the  clafiics, 
bears  the  bell  among  thinkers  : they  do  not 
attend  to  the  licences  of  the  ftyle,  it  is 
only  the  truth  of  the  expreffion  which 
ftrikes  them. 

Saunderfon  was  profelfor  of  mathema- 
tics at  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He 
read  ledtures  on  optics,  the  nature  of  light 
and  colours  ; he  explained  the  theory  of 
vifion,  the  effe&s  of  glafles,  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  rainbow,  and  feveral  other 
points  relating  to  fight,  and  its  organ. 

The  marvellous  of  thefe  things,  Ma- 
dam, will  be  found  confiderably  to  abate, 
on  your  taking  into  confideration,  that 
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there  are  three  things  to  be  diftinguifhed 
in  every  phyfico-geometrical  queftion  ; the 
phenomenon  to  be  explained,  the  geome- 
trician’s fuppofitions,  and  the  calculation 
refuking  from  the  fuppofitions.  Now,  it 
is  manifeft,  that  to  a blind  perfon,  how 
great  foever  his  penetration  be,  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  and  of  colours  are  un- 
known. The  fuppofitions  he  will  under- 
ftand,  as  all  of  them  relate  to  palpable 
caules  •,  but  the  geometer’s  reafon  for  pre- 
ferring them  to  others,  will  be  out  of  his 
verge,  as  in  order  to  that,  he  muft  be 
able  to  compare  the  fuppofitions  them- 
lelves  with  the  phenomena  : therefore, 
the  blind  man  takes  the  fuppofitions  for 
what  they  are  given  him  •,  a ray  of  light 
for  an  elaftic  and  fine  thread,  or  for  a fe- 
ries  of  minute  bodies  ftriking  our  eyes 
with  incredible  velocity^  and  he  calculates 
accordingly.  The  tranfition  from  phy- 
fics  to  geometry  is  now  got  over,  and  the 
queftion  becomes  fimply  mathematical. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  relults 
of  the  calculation  ? i.  That  the  coming  at 

them 
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them  is  fometimes  extremely  difficult,  and 
that  it  would  be  to  little  purpofe,  that  a 
naturalift  could  form  the  mod  plaufible 
hypothefes,  were  he  not  able  to  verify 
them  by  geometry  : accordingly,  the  great- 
eft  natural  philofophers,  as  Galileo,  Del- 
cartes,  and  Newton,  were  great  geometri- 
cians. 2.  That  thefe  refults  are  more  or 
lefs  certain,  as  the  hypothefes  on  which 
•they  are  built,  are  more  or  lefs  compli- 
cated. When  the  calculation  is  founded 
on  a fimple  hypothefis,  the  conclufions  ac- 
quire the  force  of  geometrical  demonftra- 
tions.  When  the  fuppofitions  are  multi- 
farious, the  probability  of  each  hypothefis 
being  true  diminiffies  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  hypothefes  ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  increafes  from  the  little  pro- 
bability, that  fo  many  falfe  hypothecs 
would  exactly  correct  each  other,  and  pro- 
duce a refult  confirmed  by  the  phenome- 
na. This  would  be  like  an  addition,  the 
refult  of  which  was  right,  though  the  par- 
tial fum  of  the  numbers  added  had  been 
all  mifcounted.  The  poffibility  of  fuch  an 

opera- 
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operation  cannot  be  denied ; but,  at  the 
fame  time,  you  fee,  that  it  would  very  lel- 
-dom  prove  fo.  The  more  numbers  are  to 
be  added,  the  greater  the  probability  ot  a 
miftake  in  the  addition  of  each  ^ but  this 
probability  is  likewife  leffened,  if  the  re- 
fultof  the  operation  be  right : fo  that  there 
is  a number  of  hypothefes,  the  certain- 
ty refulting  from  which  would  be  the  leaft 
poffible.  If  I make  A,  plus  B,  plus  C, 
equal  to  50,  am  I to  conclude  from  50 
being  the  real  quantity  of  the  phaenome- 
na  that  the  fuppofitions  reprefented  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  are  true,  there  being 
numberlefs  ways  of  taking  from  one  of 
thofe  two  letters,  and  adding  to  the  other, 
and  50  to  prove  always  the  refult  ? But 
the  cafe  of  three  combined  hypothefes  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  molt  disfavourable. 

One  advantage  of  calculation,  which  I 
muft  not  omit,  is,  that  the  contrariety 
found  between  the  refult  and  the  phseno- 
menon  excludes  falfe  hypothefes.  A na- 
turalift,  to  find  the  curve  formed  by  a ray 
of  light  in  the  atmolphere,  is  obliged  to 

regulate 
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regulate  himfelf  by  the  denfity  of  the  ftra- 
•ta  of  the  air,  the  law  of  refradlion,  the 
nature  and  figure  of  the  luminous  cor- 
pufcle,  and,  perhaps,  by  other  efifentiai 
•elements  which  he  does  not  bring  into  ac- 
count, either  as  voluntarily  neglefting 
them,  or  being  unknown  to  him.  At 
length  he  determines  the  curvature  of  the 
ray.  If  it  be  otherwife  in  nature,  than 
his  calculation  makes  it,  his  fuppofitions 
are  deficient  or  falfe  •,  if  the  determina- 
tion agrees  with  the  natural  curvature  of 
the  ray,  it  follows  either,  that  fome  fup- 
pofitions have  corrected  others,  or  that 
they  are  all  exafil : but  which  of  the  two, 
he  knows  not ; yet,  that  is  the  certitude 
to  which  he  can  attain. 

I have  carefully  perufed  Saunderfon’s 
Elements  of  Algebra,  in  hopes  of  meeting 
with  what  I was  defirous  of  knowing  from 
thofe  who  familiarly  converfed  with  him, 
and  who  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
fome  particulars  of  his  life  ^ but  my  curi- 
ofity  has  been  difappointed,  and  I thought 
that  elements  of  geometry  from  him  would 

have 
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have  been  a work  both  more  lingular  in 
itfelf,  and  much  more  ufeful  to  us.  We 
fhould  there  have  been  let  into  his  defini- 
tions of  point,  line,  furface,  l'olid,  angle, 
interfeddions  of  lines  and  planes,  in  which 
I make  no  queftion  but  he  would  have 
proceeded  on  principles  of  very  abftracd 
metaphyfics,  and  near  a-kin  to  that  of  the 
idealifbs.  Idealilts,  Madam,  are  thofe 
philofophers  who,  being  confcious  only 
of  their  exiflence  and  a fuccelfion  of  in- 
ternal fenfations,  admit  nothing  elfe.  A 
fyftem  of  l'uch  extravagancy,  that  I fhould 
think  it  mult  have  been  the  offspring  of 
blindnefs  itfelf  i and  yet,  to  the  dilgrace 
of  the  human  mind  and  of  philofophy, 
is  the  moll  difficult  to  combat,  though 
the  molt  abfurd.  Dr.  Berkeley,  bifhop  of 
Cloine,  in  Ireland,  has  fet  it  forth  with  great 
candour  and  perfpicuity,  in  three  dia- 
logues. It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the 
author  of  the  EJfay  on  our  Knowledge , 
would  take  this  work  into  examination ; 
he  would  there  find  matter  for  ufeful,  a- 
greeable,  and  ingenious  obfervations  •,  for 
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fuch  as,  in  a word,  no  perfon  has  a bet- 
ter talent.  Idealifm  deferves  very  well 
to  be  reported  to  him  ; and  this  hypo- 
thefis  is  as  a double  incentive  for  him, 
its  Angularity,  and  much  more  t'he  diffi- 
culty of  refuting  its  principles,  they  being 
precifely  the  fame  as  thole  of  Berkeley. 
According  to  both,  and  according  to  rea- 
fon,  the  terms,  effence,  matter,  fubltance, 
agent,  &c.  of  themfelves,  convey  very 
little  light  to  the  mind.  Befides,  as  the 
author  of  The  EJfay  on  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge  judicioufly  obferves,  whether  we 
afcend  up  to  the  heavens,  or  go  down  into 
the  abyffes  of  the  earth,  we  never  go  out 
of  ourfelves,  and  what  we  perceive  is  only 
our  own  thoughts : now  this  is  the  very 
refult  of  Berkeley’s  lirft  dialogue,  and  the 
foundation  of  his  whole  fyftem.  Would 
it  not  highly  delight  you,  Madam,  to  fee 
two  enemies  engaged,  whofe  weapons  are 
fb  much  alike  ? If  either  got  the  better, 
it  mu  ft  be  he  who  ffiould  manage  them 
with  the  greater  dexterity  i and  the  author 
of  The  EJfay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Know- 
ledge 
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ledge  has  lately,  in  a treadle  on  fyftems, 
given  frefh  proofs  of  his  adroitnefs,  and 
how  much  he  is  to  be  redoubted  by  fyf- 
tematics. 

Here,  you  will  fay,  this  is  quite  lofing 
fight  of  the  blind.  True,  Madam  •,  but 
you  muft  be  fo  good  as  to  allow  me  all 
thefe  digrefiions.  I promifed  you  a con- 
verfation,  and,  without  this  indulgence,  I 
cannot  keep  my  word. 

I have  perufed,  with  the  utmoft  firetch 
of  my  attention,  what  Saunderfon  has  faid 
concerning  infinitude  : and  I can  allure 
you,  that  he  had  fuch  very  jufc  and  very 
clear  ideas  on  this  head,  that,  in  his  ac- 
count, molt  of  our  infinitarians  would  have 
been  looked  on  but  as  blind.  You  your- 
felf  fliall  be  judge:  though  this  matter  be 
fomewhat  difficult,  and  a little  beyond 
your  mathematical  knowledge,  I truft  to 
bring  it  within  your  compafs,  and  initiate 
you  into  this  infinitefimal  logic. 

This  celebrated  blind  man  proves  that 
touch,  when  improved  by  exercife,  may 
become  more  precife  than  fight  •,  for,  in 
D 2 handling 
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handling  a feries  of  medals,  he  could  dif- 
tinguilh  the  genuine  from  the  fpurious  *, 
though  the  imitation  was  fuch  as  might 
have  deceived  a clear-fighted  connoiffeur  ; 
and  he  judged  of  the  exaftnefs  of  a ma- 
thematical inftrument,  by  drawing  his 
fingers  ends  along  its  divifions.  Thefe 
are  certainly  things  of  another  kind  of 
difficulty,  than  forming  a judgment  by  the 
touch  of  the  likenefs  of  a bud  to  the  per- 
fon  it  reprefents.  This  fhews  that  a blind 
people  might  have  fculptors,  and  put  fta- 
tUes  to  the  fame  ufe  as  among  us,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  glorious  actions, 
and  of  perfons  dear  to  them  ; and,  in  my 
opinion,  feeling  fuch  ftatues  would  give 
them  a more  lively  pleafure  than  we  have 
in  feeing  them.  What  a delight  to  a paf- 
fionate  lover,  in  gently  drawing  his  hand 
over  beauties  which  he  would  know  again, 
when  illufion,  which  would  aft  more 
ftrongly  on  the  blind  than  in  thofe  who 

* The  roughnefs  of  thofe  new  caft,  is  thought  to 
have  affilted  him  in  this  diftin&ion. 
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fte,  fhould  come  to.  reanimate  them  ; but 
likewiie,  the  more  pleafure  fuch  remem- 
brance gave  him,  the  Ids,  perhaps,  would 
his  grief  be  for  the  lofs  of  the  original. 

Saunderfon,  like  the  Puifaux  blind  man,v 
was  affedted  on  the  lead  alteration  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  fenfible,  efpecially  in 
calm  weather,  of  any  objects  being  near 
him.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  being 
prefent  at  the  making  fome  agronomical 
obfervations  in  a garden,  the  clouds, 
which  now  and  then  intercepted  the  fun’s 
dyfk,  at  the  fame  time  occafioned  fuch  a 
change  in  the  adtion  of  the  rays  on  his 
face,  as  fignified  to  him  the  intervals  which 
favoured  or  impeded  the  obfervations. 
You  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  there  was 
fome  agitation  in  his  eyes,  which  apprized 
him  of  the  prefence  of  light,  but  not  of 
that  of  objedts.  So  I fhould  have  thought 
too,  were  it  not  certain  that  Saunderfon 
was  not  only  blind,  but  without  the  very 
organ  of  fight. 
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Thus.  Saunderfon  law,  by  means  of  a 
pellicle  •,  and  of  fuch  an  exquifite  fenfibility 
was  this  tegument,  that  a little  practice 
would  have  brought  him  to  have  known 
an  acquaintance,  by  having  his  portrait  de- 
lineated on  his  hand,  and  that,  by 
the  fuccefiion  of  the  fenfations  excited 
by  the  pencil,  he  would  have  confi- 
dently faid,  “ Oh ! this  is  Mr.  fuch  a- 
“ one.”  Thus  the  blind  have  likewife  a 
painting,  in  which  their  own  fkin  ferves 
for  the  canvas.  Thefe  ideas  are  fo  far 
from  the  chimera,  that  I make  no  quef- 
tion,  wrere  fomebody  to  draw  on  your 

hand  Mr.  ’s  little  mouth,  you  would 

immediately  know  it  5 yet,  you  muft  al- 
low, that  this  would  be  much  eafier  to  one 
born  blind,  than  to  you,  though  fo  accuf- 
tomed  to  fee  it  and  to  think  it  fo  wonder- 
ful pretty.  For,  your  decifion  implies 
two  or  three  circumftances  j the  compan- 
ion of  the  delineation  made  on  your  hand, 
with  the  picture  of  it  on  the  ground  of 
your  eye  •,  the  remembrance  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  are  affedted  by  things  felt, 

and 
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ami  of  that  with  which  we  are  affefted  by 
things  which  we  have  only  feen  and  admi- 
red •,  laftly,  the  application  of  thefe  data 
to  the  defigner’s  queftion,  who  aflcs  yon, 
with  the  point  of  his  pencil  on  the  Hein  of 
your  hand,  “ \Yhofe  mouth  is  this  which 
“ I am  drawing  ?”  Whereas  the  fum  of 
the  fenfations  excited  by  a mouth  on  the 
hand  of  a blind  man,  is  the  fame  as  the 
fum  of  the  fucceffive  fenfations  excited  by 
a defigner’s  pencil. 

To  this  account  of  the  Puifaux  blind 
man  and  Saunderfon,  may  be  added  Didy- 
mus  of  Alexandria,  Eufebius  the  Afiatic, 
and  Nicaifeof  Mechlin,  with  fome  others, 
who  appeared  fo  fuperior  to  other  men, 
though  with  one  lenfe  lefs,  that  the  poets 
might,  without  exaggeration,  have  feigned 
the  gods  to  have  deprived  them  of  it  from 
a jealotify  left  mortals  ftiould  equal  them. 
ForTirefius,  who  had  feen  into  the  fecrets 
of  the  gods,  and  had  the  gift  of  predic- 
tion, what  was  he  but  a blind  philofo- 
pher,  whofe  memory  has  been  preferved 
by  fable  ? But  we  will  keep  to  the  won- 

D 4 derful 
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derful  Saunderfon,  and  follow  this  extra-  ! 
ordinary  perfon  to  his  grave. 

When  drawing  near  to  his  end,  Mr. 
Jervis  Holmes,  a clergyman  of  great  abi- 
lities, was  defired  to  attend  him.  They 
had  a converfation  together  on  the  exif- 
tence  of  God,  fome  fragments  of  which 
are  remaining,  which  I will  tranflate,  as 
well  as  I can,  it  being  not  a little  curious. 

The  clergyman  began  with  haranguing 
on  the  wonders  of  nature.  “ Ah,  Sir,” 
faid  the  blind  philofopher  to  him,  “ what 
“ is  all  that  grand  fpedlacle  to  me  ? I have 
“ been  condemned  to  fpend  my  life  in 
“ darknefs : you  mention  wonders  quite 
<e  out  of  my  underftanding,  and  which 
“ are  proofs  only  to  you,  and  thofe  who, 

“ like  you,  have  their  fight.  If  you 
“ would  have  me  believe  in  God,  you 
" mult  make  me  feel  him.” 

“ Sir,”  replied  the  clergyman,  very 
appofitely,  “ feel  yourfelf,  and  you  will 
“ meet  with  the  Deity  in  the  admirable 
“ mechanifm  of  your  organs.” 
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“ Mr.  Holmes,’’  replied  Saunderfon, 
“ I mull  repeat  it,  all  that  may  be  very 
“ fine  to  you,  yet  is  not  fo  to  me  ; but 
“ were  the  animal  mechanifm  as  perfedt 
“ as  you  make  it,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
“ fo,  for  you  are  a worthy  man,  and 
“ would  fcorn  to  impofe  on  me  ; what 
“ relation  is  there  between  fuch  mecha- 
“ nifm  and  afupremely  intelligent  Being? 
“ If  it  amazes  you,  it  is,  perhaps,  from 
“ your  being  ufed  to  call  every  thing  you 
“ cannot  directly  comprehend,  a wonder. 
tc  I myfelf  have  fo  often  been  an  object  of 
“ wonder  to  the  world,  that  I have  but  a 
“ very  fender  opinion  of  its  wonders. 
“ People  have  come  from  the  fartheft 
“ part  of  England  to  fee  me,  not  con- 
“ ceiving  how  I could  perform  geometri- 

cal  operations.  You  muft  allow  thofe 
“ people  not  to  have  been  very  exadt  in 
“ their  notions  of  the  poflibility  of  things. 
“ If  a phenomenon  appears  to  us  above 
“ human  comprehenfion,  v/e  immediately 
“ fay  it  is  the  work  of  God  ; nothing  lefs 
“ will  fatisfy  our  vanity.  Would  not  a 
D 5 “ little 
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“ little  lefs  pride,  and  a little  more  philo- 
“ fophy,  do  better  in  our  converfations  ? 

If  in  nature  we  meet  with  a difficult 
“ knot,  let  us  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  not 
“ call  in  to  cut  it  the  hand  of  a being  which 
“ afterwards  becomes  a freffi  knot  more 
“ difficult  for  us  to  untie  than  the  former. 
“ Afk  an  Indian  how  the  world  remains 
“ lufpended  in  the  air?  He  will  anfwer, 
“ that  it  is  carried  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
“ phant.  And  on  what  does  the  elephant 
“ bear  ? On  a tortoife.  And  -what  fup- 
“ ports  the  tortoife? — You  pity  the  In- 
“ dian,  and  one  might  fay  to  yourfelf  as  to 
“ him,  My  good  friend  Holmes,  acknow- 
“ ledge  your  ignorance,  and  forgive  me 
“ the  elephant  and  the  tortoife.” 

Here  Saunderfon  made  a little  paufe, 
probably  expecting  an  anfwer  from  the 
clergyman  ; but  on  which  fide  is  a blind 
man  to  be  attacked  ! Mr.  Holmes  availed 
himfelf  of  Saunderfon’s  good  opinion  of 
his  probity,  and  of  the  abilities  of  New- 
ton, Leibnitz,  Clerk,  and  fome  others  of 
his  countrymen,  pollibly  the  firft  geniuffes 
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the  world,  who  all  had  been  ftricken  with 
the  wonders  of  nature,  and  acknowledged 
an  intelligent  being  as  its  author.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  rnoft  forcible  objedtion 
which  the  clergyman  could  offer  to  Saun- 
derfon.  Accordingly  the  good  blind  man 
allowed  that  it  would  be  lbmething  pre- 
fumptuous  to  deny  what  fuch  a man  as 
Newton  had  acquiefced  in  : yet  he  repre- 
fented  to  the  clergyman,  that  Newton’s 
teftimony  was  not  of  that  weight  to  him, 
as  that  of  all  nature  muff  be  to  Newton  ; 
and  that  it  was  on  God’s  word  that  Newton 
believed  ; whereas  he  was  reduced  to  be- 
lieve on  Newton’s  word. 

“ Confider,  Mr.  Holmes,”  added  he, 
“ what  a confidence  I muff  have  in  your 
“ word  and  in  Newton’s.  Though  I fee 
“ nothing,  I admit  that  there  is  in  every 
“ thing  an  admirable  order ; but  I pro- 
“ mile  myfelf,  that  you  will  not  require 
“ any  thing  farther.  Concerning  the  pre- 
“ fent  ftate  of  the  univerle,  I yield  to 
“ you  ; and  in  return,  you  will  allow  me 
. D 6 “ the 
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“ the  liberty  of  thinking  as  I pleafe  on  its 
“ ancient  and  primitive  (late,  with  relation 
tc  to  which  you  are  as  blind  as  myfelf.  In 
“ this  yoil  will  have  no  witneffes  to  bring 
“ againft  me,  and  your  eyes  are  out  of 
“ the  queftion.  You  are  therefore  wel- 
“ come  to  imagine,  that  the  order  which 
“ you  fo  highly  admire  has  ever  fub- 
4C  Tiffed  •,  but  allow  me  to  think  that  it  is 
“ otherwife,  and  that  if  we  recurred  to 
“ the  origin  of  things  and  times,  and 
4C  that  we  perceived  matter  actuated,  and 
u the  chaos  unfolding  itfelf,  we  fhould 
“ meet  with  a multitude  of  informous 
“ for  a few  well-organized  beings.  If  I 
“ have  nothing  to  objeft  to  you  con- 
tc  cerning  the  prefent  condition  of  things, 
“ I may  at  leaft  queftion  you  concerning 
“ their  paft  conditions.  I may,  for  in- 
“ ftance,  alk  you  who  told  you,  who  told 
“ Leibnitz,  Clerk,  and  Newton,  that  at 
“ the  primordial  formation  of  animals, 
“ fome  were  not  without  a head,  others 
“ without  le«;s  ? I might  affirm  that 

CJ  d 
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14  that  fome  fpecies,  which,  having  a fto- 
I 44  mach,  a palate  and  teeth,  feemed  like- 
[!  44  ly  to  laft,  have  failed  through  fome 
I 44  defeft  in  the  heart  or  the  lungs.  That 
44  monfters  have  fucceflively  deftroyed 
44  each  other,  that  all  the  faulty  combi- 
44  nations  of  matter  have  difappeared, 
44  only  thofe  remaining,  the  mechanifm 
“ of  which  was  no  important  contradic- 
9 44  tion,  and  which  could  fubfift  and  per- 
44  petuate  themfelves. 

44  On  this  fuppofition,  if  in  the  firft  man 
44  the  larynx  had  been  clofed,  if  he  had 
44  wanted  proper  aliments,  if  the  genera- 
44  five  parts  had  been  defedluous,  if  he  had 
44  not  met  with  his  mate,  or  had  mingled 
44  within  another  fpecies,  pray,  Mr. 
I 44  Holmes,  where  would  the  human  fpe- 
I 44  cies  have  been  ? It  would  have  been 
I 44  involved  in  the  general  depuration  of 
44  the  univerfe,  and  that  haughty  being 
I 44  called  man,  thus  diffolved  and  fcat- 
44  tered  among  the  moleculae  of  matter, 
44  would  have  remained  perhaps  for  ever 
I 44  in  the  clafs  of  pofilbility. 
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“ Had  there  never  been  any  informous 
“ beings,  you  would  not  fail  affirming, 
“ that  there  never  will  be  any,  and  that 
“ I run  into  chimerical  hypothefes  •,  but,” 
continued  Saunderfon,  “ amidft  all  this 
“ lo  perfedt  order,  monftrous  productions 
“ come  forth  now  and  then.”  Then 
facing  the  minifter,  he  laid,  “ Behold 
“ me,  Mr.  Holmes,  I have  no  eyes. 
“ What  had  either  you  or  I done  to  God, 
“ that  one  Ihould  have  that  organ,  and 
tc  the  other  be  without  it.” 

Saunderfon  pronounced  thefe  words 
with  a countenance  fo  earneft  and  fo  ex- 
prelfive  of  deep  concern,  that  the  clergy- 
man and  the  reft  of  the  company  could 
not  forbear  participating  in  his  grief,  even 
to  tears.  The  blind  man  perceiving  it, 
faid  to  the  clergyman,  “ Mr.  Holmes, 
“ the  goodnefs  of  your  heart  was  well 
“ known  to  me,  and  I am  very  fenfible 
“ of  this  frelh  proof  of  it  in  thefe  my 
“ laft  moments  •,  but  if  you  have  any  con- 
“ cern  for  me,  do  not  grudge  me  the 

“ com- 
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“ comfort  of  dying  without  having  ever 
“ caufed  affli&ion  to  any  one.” 

Then,  with  fomething  of  a more  re- 
folute  voice,  he  continued,  “ It  is  there- 
“ fore  my  conjetfture,  that  at  the  begin- 
“ ning,  when  the  fermentation  of  mat- 
“ ter  difclofed  the  univerfe,  fuch  as  I 
“ were  very  common.  But  why  ftiould 
“ not  I affirm  of  worlds  what  I believe 
“ of  animals  ? How  many  maimed  ab- 
“ ortive  worlds  have  been  deftroyed,  or 
“ perhaps  are  continually  amended  and 
“ deftroyed,  in  thofe  remote  fpaces  which 
“ I cannot  reach,  and  you  do  not  fee ; but 
“ in  which  motion  continues  and  will  con- 
“ tinue  to  combine  mafies,  till  brought 
“ to  fome  proper  difpofition  for  duration  ? 
“ Come,  philofophers,  accompany  me  then 
“ to  the  confines  of  that  univerfe,  beyond 
“ that  point  within  which  I touch,  and 
“ you  lee  organized  beings ; range  that 
“ new  ocean,  and. amidft  its  irregular  agi- 
“ tations  feek  fome  veftiges  of  that  in- 
“ telligent  being,  whofe  wifdom  you  here 
“ fo  much  admire. 


“ But 
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“ But  there’s  no  need  of  taking  you  out 
“ of  your  element.  Pray,  Mr.  Holmes, 
“ what  is  this  world  ? Is  it  not  a com- 
“ pound  fubjedt  to  revolutions  all  indi-  , 
cc  eating  a continual  verging  to  deftruc- 
“ tion  j a rapid  fucceffion  of  beings  fol- 
“ lowing  and  propelling  one  another, 
“ and  difappearing  •,  a tranfient  fymetry, 
<c  a momentary  order?  I was  juft  now 
“ taxing  you  with  eftimating  the  perfec- 
“ tion  of  things  by  your  capacity  ; and 
“ here  I may  find  fault  with  you  for  mea- 
“ furing  the  duration  of  them  by  that  of 
“ your  life:  you  judge  of.  the  world’s 
“ l'ucceflive  exiftence  as  the  ephemeron- 
“ fly  of  yours.  This  world  is  eternal  to 
“ you,  juft  as  you  are  eternal  to  the  being 
“ who  lives  but  an  inftant  ; and  ftill  the 
tc  infedl  fliews  more  realon  than  you. 

What  prodigious  feries  of  ephemerons, 

“ what  immenfe  traditions,  bear  witnefs 
“ to  your  eternity  ? We  fhall  all,  how- 
“ ever,  pafs  away,  without  a poftibility 
“ of  denoting  the  real  extent  which  we 
“ took  up,  or  the  precife  time  of  our  du- 

“ ration. 
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“ ration.  Time,  matter,  and  fpace,  are 
“ perhaps  but  a point.” 

During  this  converfation,  Saunderfon 
became  moved  fomething  beyond  what 
his  condition  would  bear,  that  he  was 
feized  with  a delirium,  which  lafted  for 
fome  hours,  and  on  coming  to  himfelf 
he  only  cried  out,  “ O thou  God  of 
“ Clark  and  Newton,  have  mercy  on  me,’* 
and  expired*. 

Thus  died  Saunderfon.  You  fee.  Ma- 
dam, that  all  the  reafonings  which  he  ob- 
jefted  to  the  clergyman  were  not  able  fo 
much  as  to  fix  a blind  man.  What  a 
fhame  for  thofe  who  fee,  and  have  no 
better  reafons  than  he,  and  to  whom  the 
wonderful  fpeftacle  of  nature,  from  the 
rifing  of  the  fun  to  the  fetting  of  the 
fmalleft  ftars,  declares  the  exiftence  and 
glory  of  its  author.  They  have  eyes, 
which  Saunderfon  wanted  •,  but  Saunder- 
fon 

* The  profefTor,  however,  had,  according  to  his 
life  prefixed  to  his  Alge-bra , been  fo  far  brought  to 
a fenfe  of  Chriftianity,  that  a time  had  been  ap- 
pointed for  his  receiving  the  facrament. 
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Ton  had  a purity  of  manners,  a candour 
and  opennefs,  which  they  have  not.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  live  as  if  blind,  and 
Saunderlon  died  as  if  he  had  had  his  fight. 
The  voice  of  nature  made  itfelf  fufficiently 
underftood  by  him,  through  his  remaining 
organs  ; and  this  indeed  adds  to  the  force 
of  his  teftimony  againft  thofe  who  obfli- 
nately  fhut  their  eyes  and  ears.  I would 
fain  afk,  whether  the  darknefs  of  paga- 
nilm  did  not  fhroud  the  true  God  from 
Socrates,  more  than  did  the  lofs  of  fight, 
and  of  the  grand  fpe&acle  of  nature,  from 
Saunderfon  ? 

I am  very  forry.  Madam,  that,  both 
for  your  fatisfadlion  and  mine,  other  inte- 
refting  particulars  of  this  celebrated  blind 
man  have  not  been  tranfmitted  to  us.  His 
anfwers  would  perhaps  have  afforded  more 
light  than  all  the  experiments  propofed  to 
be  made.  Thofe  about  him  mufl  have 
had  very  little  of  the  philofopher  in  them, 
with  exception,  however,  of  Mr.  William 
Inchclif,  who  was  with  Saunderfon  only 
in  his  laid  hours,  and  has  preferved  for  us 

his 
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his  laft  hayings,  on  account  of  which  I 
would  ad  vile  all  who  have  any  acquain- 
tance with  the  Englidi  to  read  a work 
printed  at  Dublin  in  1747,  under  the  title 
of  The  Life  and  Char  abler  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Saunderfon , late  Lncafian  Profeffor  of  the 
Mathematics  in  the  Univerjity  of  Cambridge. 
By  his  Difciple  and  Friend , William  Inchclif , 
Efqy  They  will  find  in  it  a beauty,  a 
force,  and  a variety,  fcarce  ever  parallelled, 
but  which,  with  all  my  care,  I do  not 
prefume  to  think  my  translation  has  pre- 
ferved. 

In  1713,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Dickons,  redor  of  Boxworth  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  by  whom  he  had  a fon  and 
daughter,  {till  living.  His  laft  farewel  to 
his  family  is  very  moving.  “ I am  go- 
“ ing,”  faid  he,  “ where  we  Shall  all  go ; 
“ fpare  me  your  lamentations  •,  they  af- 
“ fed  me  too  much  •,  your  expreffions  of 
“ grief  for  me  Sharpen  thole  which  efcaped 
“ me.  It  is  no  uneafinefs  to  me  to  leave  a 
“ world,  which  has  been  only  a long  de- 
“ fire  and  one  continued  deprivation. 

“ I 
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“ I wifh  you  all  happinefs  •,  live  virtu- 
“ oufly  i and  learn  in  me  to  die  quietly.” 
Then  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand,  he 
fqueezed  it  a while  between  his ; he  turned 
his  face  towards  her,  as  if  defirous  of  fee- 
ing her  : after  giving  his  children  his  blef- 
fing,  he  embraced  all  his  family,  and  de- 
fired  them  to  withdraw,  their  lamentations 
being  more  uneafy  to  him  than  the  ap- 
proaches of  death. 

England  is  the  country  of  philofophers, 
virtuofi,  and  fyftem-makers  ; yet  had  it  not 
been  for  Mr.  Inchclif,  we  fhould  have 
known  no  more  of  the  celebrated  Saun- 
derfon,  than  what  any  common  man  could 
have  told  us,  as  that  he  knew  again  fuch 
places  where  he  had  once  been,  by  the  noife 
which  the  walls  and  the  floor  reflected, 
amongft  a hundred  other  fuch  things,  all 
equally  common  to  moft  blind  perlons. 
Are  Saunderfons  then  fo  very  common  in 
England  ? Does  every  town  there  produce 
perlons,  who,  without  ever  having  their 
fight,  read  lectures  on  optics  ? 


We 
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We  are  curious  of  feeing  fight  given  to 
thofe  who  were  born  blind  ; but,  on  far- 
ther confideration,  philofophy,  I believe, 
would  be  found  rather  a greater  gainer  by 
qnellioning  a fenfible  blind  man.  We 
fliould  learn  the  ftate  of  things  in  him  ; 
and  could  compare  them  with  the  ftate 
of  things  within  ourfelves' ; and  perhaps 
we  might  from  this  comparifon  come  at 
the  folution  of  the  difficulties  which  make 
the  theory  of  vifion  and  of  the  fenfes  fo 
intricate  and  fo  uncertain  : But  I own  I 
cannot  conceive  what  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  a man  who  has  juft  undergone  a 
painful  operation  on  a very  tender  organ, 
which  the  fiighteft  accident  diforders,  and 
which,  when  found,  is  known  to  deceive 
thofe  who  had  for  a long  time  enjoyed 
its  advantages.  For  my  part,  as  to  the 
theory  of  the  fenfes,  I had  much  rather 
hear  a metaphyfician,  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  natural  philofophy,  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  and  the  confor- 
mation of  the  parts,  than  a man  of  no 
education,  and  void  of  learning,  who  has 

had 
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has  had  his  fight  reftored  to  him  by  the  ca- 
taract-operation.  I fhould  lay  lei's  ftrefs  on 
the  anlwers  of  a perfon  feeing  for  the  firft 
time,  than  on  the  difeoveries  of  a philo* 
fopher  who  had  thoroughly  digefted  his 
l'ubject  in  the  dark,  or,  to  fpeak  practi- 
cally, had  put  out  his  eyes,  to  be  the 
better  acquainted  with  vifion. 

In  order  to  give  feme  certainty  to  ex- 
periments, the  fubject  mu  ft  at  leaft  have 
been  prepared  long  before,  been  well 
educated,  and  the  better,  if  made  a philo- 
fopher  •,  but  even  for  a philofopher  to 
make  a philofoper,  is  not  the  work  of  an 
hour  •,  and  what  will  it  be,  if  he  be  not 
one  ? And  it  is  ftill  much  worle,  if  he  con- 
ceits himfelf  luch.  The  obfervations 
fhould  by  no  means  be  commenced  till 
long  after  the  operation.  In  order  to 
this,  the  patient  ought  to  go  through  his 
cure  in  the  dark,  till  his  wound  be  thorough- 
ly healed,  and  his  eyes  entirely  found.  I 
would  not  have  him  at  firft  expofed  to 
open  day.  If  our  own  fight  is  diferdered 

what  ef-- 
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fedt  will  it  not  have  on  an  organ  which 
cannot  but  be  extremely  tender  and  fenfi- 
ble,  having  never  yet  felt  any ' impreflion 
to  blunt  it? 

But  farther,  it  would  Hill  be  a very 
nice  point  to  reap  any  benefit  even  from 
a fubjedt  thus  prepared,  and  to  adapt  our 
queftions  fo,  that  he  may  precifely  fay  only 
what  paffes  in  himfelf.  This  interroga- 
tory fhould  likewife  be  before  the  acade- 
my ; or  rather,  for  avoiding  a fuperfluity 
of  fpedtators,  only  fuch  as  defer ve  that 
diftindtion  by  their  knowledge  in  philofo- 
phy,  anatomy,  &c.  fhould  be  invited  to  fuch 
a meeting.  It  would  be  no  difparagement 
to  the  moft  profound  fcholars,  or  to  men 
of  the  finefl  intelledls.  To  prepare  and  quef- 
tion  one  born  blind,  would  not  have  been 
beneath  the  combined  talents  of  Newton, 
Defcartes,  Locke,  Leibnitz. 

I fhall  conclude  this  letter,  which,  I 
own,  is  already  too  long,  with  a queflion 
which  was  propofed  fome  time  ago,  and 
which  my  refledtions  on  Saunderfon’s  lin- 
gular condition  have  fhewn  me  to, have 

never 
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never  been  abfolutely  folved.  Suppofc 
one  blind  from  his  birth,  and  grown  up 
to  manhood,  and  who  has  been  taught 
to  diftinguifh,  by  his  touch,  a cube  and  a 
globe  of  the  fame  metal,  and  nearly  of 
the  fame  bignefs,  fo  that  when  he  touches 
either,  he  can  tell  which  is  the  cube, 
and  which  the  globe.  Again,  fuppofe  the 
cube  and  the  globe  put  on  a table,  and 
this  blind  perfon  is  made  to  fee  •,  and  the 
queftion  is,  if  by  feeing  them  without 
touching  them,  he  will  be  able  to  diftinguifh 
them,  and  tell  which  is  the  cube,  and 
which  the  globe  ? 

This  queftion  was  firft  propofed  by  M. 
Molineux,  who  likewife  fet  about  folving 
it.  The  decifion  was,  that  the  perfon 
would  not  diftinguifh  the  globe  from  the 
cube  : for,  faid  he,  though  experience  has 
taught  him  how  the  globe  and  the  cube 
affedt  his  touch,  he  does  not  yet  know 
that  what  affedts  his  touch  in  fuch  and 
fuch  a manner  muft  affedt  his  fight  thus 
or  thus  ; nor  that  the  fame  angle 
of  the  cube  which  prelfes  on  his  hand 
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unequally,  muff  appear  to  his  eyes  as  in 
the  cube. 

Locke  being  confulted,  faid,  “ I am  en- 
“ tirelyof  M.  Molineux’s  mind.  The  blind 
“ man  could  not  at  firft  fight  be  able  to 
“ affirm  with  any  certainty  which  was  the 
“ globe  and  which  the  cube,  if  he  only 
11  viewed  them;  though  by  handling  them 
“ he  might  confidently  name  and  diftin  - 
“ guifh  them  by  the  difference  of  their 
“ figures,  his  touch  bringing  them  to  his 
“ remembrance.” 

Concerning  this  queftion,  the  Abbe  de 
Condillac,  whofe  EJfay  on  the  Origin  of 
Human  Knowledge  you  read  with  fo  much 
pleafure  and  improvement,  and  whofe  ex- 
cellent Ereatife  on  Syjlems  accompanies  this 
letter,  has  a particular  opinion.  To  lay 
before  you  the  reafons  on  which  he  bot- 
toms, would  be  both  needlefs,  and  envying 
you  the  pleafure  of  reading  over  again 
that  work,  in  which  they  are  fet  forth  in  a 
manner  fo  entertaining  and  yet  fo  philofo- 
phical,  as  forbids  my  difplacing  them.  I 
ihall  only  obferve,  that  they  all  tend  to 
demonftrate  that  the  perfon  born  blind 

E fees 
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fees  not  any  thing,  or  fees  the  fphere  and 
the  cube  as  different  •,  and  that  the  con- 
ditions  of  thefe  two  bodies  being  of  the 
fame  metal,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  big- 
nefs,  inferred  in  the  ffate  of  the  queftion, 
are  fuperfluous,  which  cannot'  be  dif- 
puted  i for,  he  might  have  laid,  if  there 
be  no  effential  connection  between  the 
lenfation  of  the  fight  and  the  touch,  as 
Meff.  Locke  and  Molineux  pretend,  they 
muff  allow  that  a body  may  to  the  eye  ap- 
pear to  have  two  feet  diameter,  which 
yet  would  vanilli  on  being  touch’d.  The 
abbe  however  adds,  that  if  the  perfon  born 
blind  fees  bodies,  difcerns  their  figures, 
and  ff ill  hefitates  what  to  think  of  them, 
it  muff  be  from  metaphyfical  reafons, 
and  thofe  not  a little  fubtiie,  as  you  fhall 
prefently  fee. 

Thus  here  are  two  different  opinions 
on  the  fame  question,  and  between  firft- 
rate  philo  fop  hers.  One  would  think,  that 
after  being  canvaffed  by  fuch  men  as  Mo- 
lineux, Locke  and  Condillac,  nothing 
more  could  be  faid  ; but  fo  many  are  the 
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faces  in  which  the  fame-thing  may  be  view- 
ed, that  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  ftrange,  if 
they  have  not  drained  the  fubjeft. 

They  who  declare  for  the  blind  man’s 
diftinguifhing  the  cube  from  the  fphere* 
have  let  out  with  luppofing  a fact,  which 
perhaps  ought  to  have  been  examined  ; 
that  is,  whether  a perfon  born  blind  would 
be  able  to  make  ufe  of  his  eyes  imme- 
diately after  being  couched  ? All  they 
have  laid  is,  “ A perfon  blind  from  his 
“ birth,  by  comparing  the  ideas  of  the 
“ fphere  and  cube  which  he  has  received 
“ from  the  touch,  with  thole  received  from 
“ fight,  will  necelfarilyknow  them  to  be  the 
“ fame  •,  that  it  would  be  very  odd  for  him 
“ to  fay  that  the  cube  gives  his  fight  the 
“ idea  of  a fphere,  and  the  fphere  that  of 
“ a cube  ; that  what  by  the  touch  he  called 
“ fphere  and  cube,  he  from  the  fight  will 
“ call  cube  and  fphere.” 

But  how  dp  their  antagonifts  argue  ? 
They  have  in  like  manner  fuppofed,  that 
the  perfon  born  blind  could  fee  imme- 
diately after  his  organ’s  being  reftored. 

E 2 'They 
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They  fuppofed  that  an  eye  couched  for  a 
cataradl  was  like  an  arm  recovered  from 
the  palfy.  “ This,”  fay  they,  “ feels  with- 
tc  out  any  previous  exercife,  and  confe- 
“ quently  the  other  requires  none  to 
“ fee.”  And  they  have  added,  “ Let 
“ us  allow  the  perfon  who  was  born  blind 
“ a little  more  philofophy  than  you  afford 
41  him  ; and  after  carrying  his  reafoning 
“ where  you  left  him,  he  will  go  on  thus  ; 
“ But  ftill  who  has  allured  me,  that  when 
“ I have  come  near  to  thole  bodies,  and 
“ have  laid  my  hands  on  them,  they  will 
“ not  on  a fudden  deceive  my  expedla- 
“ tion  •,  the  cube  imparting  to  me  the 
“ fenfation  of  the  fphere,  and  the  fphere 
“ that  of  the  cube?  Experience  alone 
“ can  teach  me  whether  there  be  an  ano- 
“ logy  between  the  fight  and  the  touch. 
“ Thefe  reports  of  the  two  fenfes  may 
“ be  contradiflory  without  my  knowing 
“ it  •,  nay,  I fhould  perhaps  believe  what 
“ is  actually  before  my  fight  to  be  only 
“ a mere  appearance,  had  I not  been  in- 
formed  that  they  are  the  very  fame  bodies 

“ which 
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<l  which  I had  touched.  This  indeed 
“ feems  to  be  the  body  which  I called 
“ cube,  and  this  the  lphere  ; but  I am 
“ not  afked  about  what  they  feem,  but 
“ what  they  are  ? and  that  is  a queftion 
“ which  I am  in  no  wife  able  to  an- 
“ fwer.” 

This  reafoning,”  fays  the  author  of  the 
EJJay  on  the  Origin  of  Human  Knowledge , 
“ would  be  very  perplexing  to  him  who 
“ had  been  born  blind  j and  I fee  nothing 
“ under  experience  which  can  furnilh  an 
“ anfwer  to  it.”-  The  abbe,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, means  only  that  experience  which 
the  blind  man  himfelf  would  repeat  on 
the  bodies  by  a fecond  handling.  You  will 
foon  perceive  why  I make  this  remark. 
That  able  metaphyfician  might  likewife 
have  farther  added,  that  in  one  born 
blind  the  fuppofing  two  fenfes  to  be  con- 
tradictory fhould  be  the  lefs  abfurd,  as  he 
conceives  that  a fpeculum  makes  them 
in  reality  contradi&ory,  as  I have  noticed 
above. 
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The  abbe  proceeds  to  obferve,  that  M. 
Molineux  has  perplexed  the  queftion  with 
feveral  conditions,  which  neither  obviate 
nor  remove  the  difficulties  metaphyfics 
would  form  in  one  who  had  been  blind 
from  his  birth  : this  obfervation  is  the 
more  juft,  the  fuppofing  the  blind  man 
acquainted  with  metaphyfics  being  not  at 
all  out  of  - the  way  •,  as  the  experiment  in 
all  philofophical  queftions  fhould  be  ac- 
counted to  be  made  on  a philolopher, 
that  is,  on  a perl'on  who,  in  the  queftions 
propofed  to  him,  perceives  all  that  rea- 
loning  and  the  ftate  of  his  organs  allow 
him  to  perceive. 

This,  Madam,  is  in  brief  what  has 
been  faid  pro  and  con  on  this  queftion;  and 
you  ftiall  now  fee,  by  my  examination  of 
it,  how  very  far  they,  who  determined 
that  the  man  born  blind  would  fee  the 
figures  and  diftinguiffi  the  bodies,  were 
from  perceiving  that  they  were  in  the 
right,  and  what  great  reafon  they  who 
denied  it  had  to  think  that  they  were  not 
in  the  wrong. 
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The  queftion  about  the  man  born 
blind  being  taken  a little  more  generally 
than  M.  Molineux  has  propofed  it,  in- 
cludes two  others,  which  we  fhall  feparate- 
lv  confider.  It  may  be  alked,  i.  Whe- 
ther he  who  wras  born  blind  will  fee  im- 
mediately after  his  cataradls  are  couched  ? 
2.  Whether,  in  cafe  he  does  fee,  his  fight 
will  be  l'uch  as  to  diftinguifh  figures 
whether,  in  feeing  them,  he  will  be  able 
to  give  them,  with  certainty,  the  fame 
names  which  he  gave  them  by  the 
touch  ; and  whether  he  will  have  any  de- 
monftratiorc  that  thele  names  fuit  them 

Will  he  who  was  born  blind  fee  imme- 
diately after  the  cure  of  the  organ  ? They 
who  hold  the  affirmative  fay,  “ As  foon 
“ as  the  blind  man  comes  to  the  ufe  of 
“•  his  eyes,  all  the  fcene  before  him  be- 
“ comes  painted  at  the  bottom  of  his 
M eye.  This  image,  as  confiding  of  an 
“ infinite  number  of  objefts,  concenter- 
“ ed  within  a very  fmall  fpace,  is  but  a 
“ contufed  heap  of  forms  which  he  will 
“ not  be  able  to  diftinguifh  from  one 
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“ another.  Both  fides  are  nearly  agreed, 
“ that  experience  alone  can  teach  him  to 
“ judge  of  the  diftance  of  objedts,  and 
“ that  he  is  even  under  a neceffity  of 
“ drawing  near  to  them,  handling  them, 
“ removing  farther  off  from  them,  ap- 
“ proaching  them,  and  handling  them  a- 
“ gain,  before  he  is  affured  that  they 
“ are  not  a part"  of  himfelf  * that  they 
“ are  foreign  from  his  effence,  and  that 
“ he  is  fometimes  .near,  and  fometimes 
“ at  a diftance  from  them.  And  why 
“ fliould  not  experience  be  likewife  ne- 
“ ceflary  to  him  for  perceiving  them  ? 
“ Without  experience,  he  who  perceives 
“ objedts  for  the  firft  time  fhould  ima- 
“ gine,  as  they  are  going  out  of  his 
“ fight,  or  he  is  going  from  them,  that 
“ they  no  longer  exift  ; for  it  is  only  ex- 
“ perience  on  permanent  objedls,  and 
“ fuch  which  we  find  again  in  the  fame 
“ place  where  we  left  them,  which  evi- 
“ dences  and  confirms  to  us  the  continu- 
“ ance  of  their  exiftence  when  out  of  our 
‘‘  fight.  It  may  be  for  this  reafon,  that 
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“ children  become  fo  foon  eafy  about 
“ their  play-things  being  taken  from 
“ them.  It  cannot  be  faid  that  they 
“ quickly  forget  them  ; for  fome  chil- 
“ dren,  at  the  age  of  only  two  years  or 
“ two  years  and  a half,  know  a confide- 
“ rable  part  of  the  words  of  a language, 
“ and  they  are  more  at  a lofs  to  conceive 
“ them  than  retain  them  : now  this  is  a 
“ proof  of  childhood’s  being  the  very 
ct  feafon  of  memory.  Would  it  not  be 
“ more  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  children, 
“ at  that  time,  imagine  what  they  no 
“ longer  fee,  exifts  no  longer,  and  the 
tc  rather,  as  their  joy  lhews  a great  mixture 
“ of  wonder,  on  feeing  again  the  objedls 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  ? 
“ Their  nurfes  help  them  in  the  notion 
“ of  the  continuance  of  abfent  beings* 
“ by  a play,  in  fuddenly  hiding  one’s 
“ face,  and  fhewing  it  again.  Thus 
“ they  experience  a hundred  times  in  a 
“ quarter  of  an  hour,  that  what  ceafes 
“ to  appear,  does  not  therefore  ceafe  to 
“ exift.  Whence  it  follows,  that  to  ex- 
E 5 “ perience, 
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“ perience,  and  experience  only,  we  owe 
“ the  notion  of  the  continued  exiftence 
“ of  objects  ; that  it  is  by  the  touch  we 
tc  acquire  that  of  their  diftance  j that 
“ the  eye,  perhaps,  learns  to  fee,  as  the 
“ tongue  to  fpeak  ; that  it  would  not  be 
tc  ftrange,  fhould  the  afifftance  of  one  of 
“ the  lenfes  be  neceffary  to  another,  and 
“ that  the  touch,  which  afcertains  the  ex- 
iftence  o'f  objebls  without  us,  when 
“ prefent  to  our  eyes,  is  likewife  the  fenfe 
“ to  which  the  confirmation,  not  only  of 
“ their  figures,  and  other  modifications, 
“ but  even  of  their  prefence,  is  referved.” 
To  thefe  reafonings  are  added,  Chef? 
felden’s  famous  experiments  *.  The. 
youth,  whofe  cataracts  were  couched  by 
that  eminent  furgeon,  could  not,  for  a 
long  time,  diftinguifh  either  dimenfions, 
diftances,  fituations,  or  even  figures.  An 
objeft  not  above  an  inch  fquare,  being 
put  before  liis  eye,  fo  as  to  hide  a houfe 

from 

* See  T'ht  Element]  of  Newton']  Phihfophy,  by  M» 
Voltaire. 
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from  him,  feemed  to  him  as  large  as  the. 
houfe  itfelf.  All  objefts  feemed  clofe  to 
his  eyes,  as  the  objects  of  touch  to  the 
fkin.  He  could  not  diflinguifh  what,  by 
means  of  his  hands,  he  had  judged  to  be 
round,  from  what  he  had  conceived  to  be 
angular  j nor  difcern  with  his  eyes,  whe- 
ther what  he  had  felt  to  be  either  above 
or  below  him,  was  really  above  or  be- 
low. He,  at  length,  but  not  without 
great  trouble,  came  to  perceive,  that  his 
houfe  was  larger  than  his  room  : but 

how  the  eye  gave  him  that  idea,  he 
could  not  conceive.  It  was  not  till  after 
many  repeated  experiments,  that  he  be- 
came allured  of  paintings  reprefenting  fo- 
lid  bodies ; and  when,  by  viewing  of 
piflures,  he  was  certain  that  what  he  faw 
was  not  bare  furfaces,  on  putting  his 
hand  to  a picture,  he  flood  quite  amazed 
at  finding  only  a flat  plane,  without  any 
prominence.  He  then  afked  where  the 
deception  lay,  in  the  fight  or  the  touch  ? 
Painting  likewife  had  the  fame  effect  on 
favages.  They  took  the  figures  for  living 
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men,  afked  them  queftions,  and  were 
both  furprized  and  affronted  at  receiving 
jio  anfwer.  Now  this  error  in  them  cer- 
tainly did  not  proceed  from  their  not  be- 
ing accuftomed  to  fee. 

But  what  can  be  anfwered  to  the  other 
difficulties  ? That  a man’s  experienced 
eye  does,  in  reality,  ffiew  the  objects  better 
than  the  weak  and  recent  organ  of  a 
child,  or  one  born  blind,  whole  cataraCts 
have  been  juft  couched.  Pleafe,  Ma- 
dam, to  confult  all  the  proofs  which  the 
abbe  de  Condillac  adduces  at  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  EJfay  on  the  Origin  of  Human 
Knowledge , againft  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Cheffelden’s  experiments,  as  related  by 
Voltaire.  The  effects  of  light  on  an  eye, 
the  firft  time  it  is  affeCted  with  it,  and  the 
conditions  required  in  the  humours  of  that 
organ,  the  cornea,  the  cryftalline,  &c. 
are  fpecified  with  great  perfpicuity  and  ex- 
aCtnefs,  and  leave  little  doubt  but  that  vi- 
fion  is  performed  very  imperfectly  in  a 
child  opening  its  eyes  for  the  firft  time,  or 
in  a blind  perfon  juft  couched. 


It 
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It  mud  therefore  be  granted,  that  we 
fliouid  perceive  an  infinity  of  things  in 
objects  which  are  nnperceived  by  an  in- 
fant or  one  born  blind,  though  thefe  ob- 
jects be  equally  painted  at  the  bot- 
tom of  their  eyes ; that  for  objedts  to 
ftrike  us  is  not  enough,  we  mult  farther 
attend  to  their  imprefiions  ■,  that  confe- 
quently,  at  firft  ufing  the  eyes,  one  fees 
nothing  i that  in  the  firft  inftants  of  vi- 
fion,  we  feel  only  a multitude  of  con- 
futed fenfations,  to  the  proper  difcern- 
ment  of  which  we  are  brought  only  by 
length  of  time,  and  habitual  reflection  on 
what  pafles  in  us  ; that  it  is  experience 
alone  which  teaches  us  to  compare  the 
fenfations  with  what  occafions  them  ; that 
fenfations  having  no  ellential  refemblance 
with  the  objects,  it  is  from  experience 
that  we  are  to  inform  ourfelves  concern- 
ing analogies,  which  feem  to  be  merely 
pofitive.  In  a word,  that  the  touch  con- 
tributes greatly  to  give  the  eye  an  exadt 
knowledge  of  the  conformity  of  the  ob- 
jedts  with  the  reprefentation  it  receives 
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from  it,  is  unqueftionablc  : and  I am  in- 
clined to  think,  that  were  not  every  thing 
in  nature  done  by  laws  infinitely  general; 
if,  for  inftance,  the  pundture  of  fome 
hard  bodies  were  painful,  and  that  of 
other  bodies  attended  with  plealure,  we 
fhould  die  before  we  had  colledted  the 
hundred-millionth  part  of  the  experiments 
necdfary  for  the  prefervation  of  our  bo- 
dy and  our  well-being. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  eye  cannot  inftrudt  itfelf ; 
or,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,. 
make  experiments  with  itfelf.  For  the 
touch  to  afcertain  to  us  the  exiftence  and 
the  figure  of  objects,  there  is  no  necefii- 
ty  of  feeing  : and  why  mu  ft  we  touch,  to 
be  a ffu red  of  the  fame  things  by  fight  ? 
I am  no  ftranger  to  all  the  advantages  of 
feeling,  nor  have  I concealed  them,  in 
thefe  obfervations  on  Saunderfon,  or  the 

blind  man  of  Puifeaux,  but  I cannot  al- 

% 

low  it  that  prerogative.  That  the  ufe  of 
one  of  the  fenfes  may  be  improved  and 
quickened  by  the  obfervations  of  the 

other. 
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other,  is  eafily  conceived;  but  not  that  there 
is  an  eflential  dependance  between  their 
functions.  There  are  certainly  qualities 
in  bodies  that  we  never  fhould  perceive 
without  the  touch  : by  the  touch  we  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  prefence  of  cer- 
tain modifications  infenfible  to  the  eyes, 
or  not  perceiving  them  till  informed  by 
that  fenfe  ; but  thefe  fervices  are  mutual; 
and  in  thofe  whofe  fight  is  more  fenfible 
than  the  touch,  it  is  the  former  of  thofe 
fenfes  which  notifies  to  the  other  the  ex- 
iftence  of  objects  and  modifications,  the 
minutenefs  of  which  would  efcape  it. 
Were  a piece  of  paper,  or  fome  other 
fmooth,  thin,  and  flexible  fubftance,  put, 
without  your  knowledge,  between  your 
thumb  and  fore-finger,  it  is  only  your 
eye  which  could  inform  you  that  the  con- 
tact of  thofe  fingers  would  not  be  imme- 
diate. Let  me  curforily  obferve,  that  to 
deceive  a blind  man  in  this  would  be  in- 
finitely  more  difficult,  than  impofing  upon 
a perfon  ufed  to  fee. 
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A perfon  brought  to  his  fight  would 
certainly  be  put  to  no  fmall  trouble  in 
acquiring  a certainty  that  external  objects 
are  not  a part  of  himfelf ; that  he  is 
fometimes  near,  and  fometimes  far  from 
them  ; that  they  have  forms  •,  that  fome 
are  larger  than  others  ; that  they  have 
depth,  &c.  ftill  I make  no  doubt  that  at 
length  he  will  come  to  fee  them,  and  to 
fee  them  lb  diftinttly  as  to  difcern,  at  leaft, 
their  more  obvious  limits.  To  deny  this, 
would  be  fetting  afide  the  deftination  of  the 
organs  •,  it  would  be  forgetting  the  prin- 
cipal phasnomena  of  vifion ; it  would  be 
concealing  from  one’s  felf  that  there  is  no 
painter  of  fuch  flcill  as  to  come  near  the 
beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  miniatures 
painted  in  the  bottom  of  our  eyes ; that 
there  is  nothing  more  exa£t  than  the  like- 
nefs  of  the  reprefentation  to  the  object  re- 
prefented  •,  that  the  canvas  of  this  portrai- 
ture is  not  fo  very  fmall  * that  there  is 
no  confufion  among  the  figures  ; that 
they  take  up  about  half  an  inch  fquare  ; 
and  farther,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult 

than 
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than  to  explain  how  the  touch  would  go 
about  teaching  the  eye  to  perceive,  were 
the  ufe  of  this  latter  organ  abfolutely  im- 
poffible  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
former. 

But  I,  inftead  of  bare  prefumptions, 
afk,  whether  it  is  the  touch  which  teaches 
the  eye  to  diftinguifh  colours  ? I do  not 
think  the  touch  will  be  allowed  fo  extra- 
ordinary a privilege  : as  granting  that, 

the  confequence  will  be,  that  one  born 
blind,  and  juft  brought  to  fight,  on  be- 
ing fhewn  a black  cube,  with  a red  fphere, 
on  a large  white  ground,  will  immediate- 
ly difcern  the  feveral  limits  of  thofe  fi- 
gures. 

It  may  be  anfwered,  not  before  the 
time  neceifary  to  a fuitable  arrangement 
of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  for  the  cor- 
nea to  mould  itfelf  into  the  convexity  re- 
quifite  for  vifion  •,  for  the  pupil  to  be  lul- 
ceptible  of  the  dilatation  and  contraction 
proper  to  it  ; for  the  reticles  of  the  retina 
to  become  of  a fenfibility  adapted  to  the 
aCtion  of  light  for  the  cryftalline  to  ex- 
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ercife  itfelf  in  its  forward  and  backward 
motions  ; for  the  mufcles  to  perform 
their  functions  well ; for  the  optic  nerves 
to  be  habituated  in  tranfmitting  fenfations; 
for  the  whole  ball  of  the  eye  to  accom- 
modate itfelf  to  all  the  necelfary  difpofi- 
tions-,  and  for  all  the  parts  compofing  it  to 
concur  in  the  execution  of  that  miniature- 
which  fo  much  illuftrates  the  demonftra* 
tion,  that  the  eye  will  bring  itfelf  to  the 
requifite  experience. 

I own  that,  plain  as  the  piflure  is. 
which  I have  now  reprefented  to  the  eye 
of  one  born  blind,  he  will  not  be  able- 
thoroughly  to  diftinguifh  its  parts  till  the 
organ  comes  to  have  all  the  preceding 
conditions ; that  this  poffibly  may  be  in- 
ftantaneous  and  by  applying  the  reafon- 
ing  objebted  to  me,  to  a machine  a little 
complicated,  as  a watch,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  demonftrate  by  the  detail  of 
the  feveral  motions  in  the  drum,  the  fuzee, 
the  wheels,  the  pallats,  the  balance,  &c. 
that  the  hand  would  take  up  a fortnight 
in  moving  the  fpace  of  a lecond.  If  it 

be 
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be  anfwered,  that  thefe  motions  are  fimul-* 
tanecus,  I reply,  that  pofiibiy  it  may  be 
the  fame  with  thole  of  the  eye  when  , 
opened  for  the  firlt  time,  and  of  molt  of 
the  confecutive  judgements.  Whatever 
conditions  be  required  in  the  eye  to  be  fit 
for  vifion,  it  mult  be  granted,  that  it  is 
not  the  touch  which  imparts  them  to  it  ; 
that  the  organ  acquires  them  of  itfelf,  and 
confequentlv  will  come  to  diltinguifh  the 
figures  painted  in  it  without  the  afliltance 
of  any  other  fenfe. 

. But  it  will  be  farther  faid,  when  will  it 
attain  fuch  improvement  ? Perhaps  much 
fooner  than  is  thought.  Do  you  remem- 
ber, Madam,  the  experiment  of  the  con- 
cave fpeculum,  when  I had  the  honour 
of  attending  you  to  the  Mufeum  in  the 
king’s  garden,  and  the  fright  you  was  in 
at  feeing  the  point  of  a fword  making  at 
you  with  the  fame  lwiftnefs  as  the  point 
of  that  which  you  pufhed  towards  the 
furface  of  the  lpeculum  ? and  yet  you 
was  lufficiently  accuftomed  to  refer. objects 
painted  in  the  fpeculums  to  fomething  be- 
yond 
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yond  them.  Experience,  therefore,  is  not 
fo  very  neceffary,  nor  even  fo  infallible  as 
imagined,  for  perceiving  objefts  or  their 
images  where  they  are.  Your  very  parrot 
affords  me  a proof  of  it.  The  firft  time 
he  faw  himfelf  in  a glafs,  he  ftretched  his 
head  towards  it,  and  not  meeting  with 
himlelf,  whom  he  took  for  his  reprefenta- 
tion,  he  went  round  the  glafs.  Though 
I am  not  for  laying  greater  weight  on  the 
inftance  of  the  parrot  than  it  will  really 
bear,  ftill  is  it  an  animal  experiment,  in 
which  prepoffeffion  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  fhare. 

Yet  were  it  affirmed  to  me,  that  one 
born  blind  is  not  able  to  diftinguifh  any 
thing  for  the  fpace  of  two  months,  I 
fh ould  not  wonder  at  it.  I fhall  only  in- 
fer from  it  the  neceffty  of  the  organs  be- 
ing experienced  •,  but  not  at  all  that  the 
touch  is  neceffary  to  that  experience.  It 
will  only  give  me  the  better  to  fee  the 
propriety  of  letting  luch  a perfon  remain 
for  fome  time  in  the  dark,  when  it  is  in- 
tended he  ffould  make  obfervations ; of 

giving 
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giving  his  eyes  a freedom  of  exercife, 
which  will  be  done  more  conveniently  in 
the  dark  than  in  a full  light  of  ffiewing 
him  the  experiments  only  in  a kind  of 
twilight  •,  or,  at  leaft,  of  procuring,  in 
the  place  for  making  the  experiments,  the 
advantage  of  increafing  or  diminilhing 
the  light  at  pleafure.  I fhall  only  be  the 
more  inclined  to  agree,  that  thefe  kind  of 
experiments  will  be  always  very  difficult, 
or  very  uncertain  ; and  that  the  fhorteft 
way  to  redtify  them,  though  in  appearance 
the  longeft,  is  to  furniffi  the  fubjedl  with  fo 
much  philofophy  as  to  be  able  to  compare 
the  two  conditions  through  which  he  has 
palled ; and  to  acquaint  us  with  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Hate  of  a blind  per- 
fon,  and  of  him  who  has  his  fight.  Once 
more,  what  precifion  is  to  be  expedted 
from  one  not  at  all  accuftomed  to  refledb 
and  look  into  himfelf,  and  who,  like 
Cheflelden’s  blind  man,  is  fo  ignorant  of 
the  advantages  of  fight,  as  to  have  no 
fenfe  of  his  misfortune  ; not  conceiving 
that  the  lofs  of  that  fenfe  very  much  im- 
pairs 
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pairs  his  gratifications  ? Saunderfon,  who 
mud  be  allowed  to  have  been  a philofo- 
pher,  certainly  was  not  thus  indifferent ; 
and  I doubt  much  whether  he  would  have 
agreed  with  the  author  of  the  excellent 
treatife  on  fyflems.  I am  apt  to  think  the 
latter  of  thefe  philofophers  has  himfelf  dipt 
into  a little  fydem  in  advancing,  “ That 
“ had  the  life  of  man  been  only  an  uninter- 
<c  rupted  fenfation  of  pleafure  or  of  pain, 
“ happy  without  any  idea  of  calamity,  or 
“ wretched  without  any  idea  of  happi- 
“ nefs,  he  would  have  enjoy’d  or  fuffer- 
“ ed  •,  and  that,  as  if  fuch  had  been  his 
“ nature,  he  would  not  have  looked 
“ around  to  difcover  whether  any  being 
“ fuperintended  his  prefervation,  or  drove 
“ to  hurt  him.  So  that  it  is  the  alterna- 
<c  tive  tranfition  from  one  to  the  other  of 
“ thefe  dates  which  puts  him  on  refletd- 
“ ing,  &c.” 

Can  you  believe,  Madam, -that  by  a 
progredion  from  clear  perceptions  to  clear 
perceptions  (for  that  is  the  author’s  me- 
thod of  philofophizing,  and  it  is  the 
4 bed) 
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heft)  he  would  have  ever  been  led  to  this 
conclufion  ? It  is  not  with  happinefs  and 
mifery  as  with  darknefs  and  light ; one 
does  not  confift  in  a total  and  abfolute 
privation  of  the  other.  Perhaps  we 
fhould  have  entertained  a perfuafion  of 
happinefs  being  no  lefs  effential  to  us  than 
exiftence  and  thought,  had  we  enjoyed  it 
pure  and  without  reftraint ; but  I cannot 
fay  fo  much  of  wretchednefs.  It  would 
have  been  very  natural  to  look  on  it  as  a 
forced  date,  to  feel  one’s  felf  innocent, 
yet  to  believe  one’s  felf  guilty,  and  to  ac- 
cufe  or  excufe  nature  as  at  prefent. 

Does  the  abbe  think  that  a child  in  in- 
tenfe  pain  cries  only  from  his  pain  not 
having  been  without  intermiffion  fince  his 
birth  ? If  he  anfwers  me,  “That  to  exifb  and 
“ differ  would  be  the  fame  thing  to  one 
“ who  had  always  differed  ; and  that  his 
“ pain  allowed  of  intermiffion  without 
“ deftroying  his  exiftence,  would  never 
“ have  come  into  his  thoughts  I re- 
ply, The  man  living  in  continual  mifery 
poffibly  might  not  have  faid,  What  have 
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I done,  that  I fhould  fuffer  thus  ? But 
why  might  he  not  have  faid.  What 
have  I done,  that  I fhould  be  brought  into 
being  ? Yet  I fee  not  why  he  might  not 
have  made  ufe  of  the  two  verbs,  I exijl  and 
J fuffer , as  fynonymous,  one  for  profe  and 
the  other  for  poetry,  like  I live  and  I 
breathe.  You  will,  moreover.  Madam, 
obferve  better  than  I,  that  this  paffage  of 
the  abba’s  book  is  fo  admirably  beautiful, 
and  I am  very  much  afraid,  that  on  com- 
paring my  criticifm  with  his  refledtion, 
you  will  lay  : You  like  Montaigne  in  the 
wrong  better  than  Charon  in  the  right. 

What,  ever  digrefling ! you  cry  out. 
Yes,  Madam,  our  treaty  allows  it.  Now 
my  opinion  on  the  two  foregoing  queftions 
is  this : the  firfb  time  the  eyes  of  one  born 
blind  open  to  the  light,  he  will  have  no 
perception  of  any  thing ; his  eye  will  re- 
quire fome  time  for  experience,  but  that 
it  will  acquire  of  itlelf,  and  without  any 
help  from  the  touch  ; and  it  will  come 
not  only  to  diftinguifh  colours,  but  dif- 
cern,  at  leaft,  the  grofler  limits  of  ob- 
2 jedts. 
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jedts.  Let  us  now  fee  whether,  fuppo- 
fing  he  acquired  this  aptitude  in  a very 
fhort  time,  or  arrived  at  it  by  moving 
his  eyes  in  the  dark  apartment  to  which 
he  had  been  prudently  confined,  and 
defired  to  ufie  that  exercife  for  forne  time 
after  the  operation,  as  preparatively  to 
the  experiments  •,  let  us,  I fay,  fee 
whether  his  fight  would  indicate  to  him 
the  bodies  which  he  had  touched,  fo  as  to 
give  them  their  proper  appellations  ? This 
is  the  final  queftion. 

That  my  manner  of  performing  it  may 
pleafe  you,  as  you  love  method,  I will  di- 
ftinguifh  feveral  forts  of  perfons  on  whom 
the  experiments  may  be  tried.  If  they  are 
dullards,  without  education,  void  of 
knowledge,  and  unprepared,  I hold,  that 
on  the  organ  being  redtified  by  the  ca- 
taradt  operation,  and  the  eye  healed,  the 
portraiture  of  objedls  in  it  will  be  very 
diftindt  ; but  fuch  perfons  not  being  ufed 
to  any  kind  of  reafoning,  and  not  know- 
ing any  thing  of  fenfation  or  idea,  and 
unable  to  compare  the  reprefentations 
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received  sby  feeling,  with  thofe  which  the 
eye  conveys  to  them,  will  at  once  fay, 
that  is  round,  that  is  fquare,  fo  that  their 
judgement  is  not  to  be  refled  on  -,  or  even 
they  will  frankly  own  that  they  do  not 
perceive  any  thing  in  the  objects  before 
their  eyes,  like  what  they  have  handled. 

Others  there  are,  who  comparing  the 
apparent  figures  of  bodies  with  the  im- 
preffed  ones  made  on  their  hands,  will,  by 
an  ideal  application  of  their  feeling  to 
thofe  bodies  before  them,  fay  of  one, 
that  it  is  a fquare,  and  of  another, 
that  it  is  a circle,  without  well  knowing 
why,-  their  comparifon  of  the  ideas 
which  they  have  received  from  the  touch, 
with  thofe  given  them  by  the  light,  not 
being  clear  and  diflinbt  enough  to  con- 
vince their  judgement. 

I fhall  now,  Madam,  without  any  di- 
grefiion,  fuppofe  the  experiment  made 
on  a Metaphyfician.  He,  I make  no 
doubt,  would,  from  the  very  firft  inftant 
of  his  perceiving  obje£ts  diftindtly,  rea- 
fon  as  if  he  had  feen  them  all  his  life; 

• and 
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and  after  comparing  the  idea  received 
from  his  fight,  with  thofe  he  had  im- 
bibed from  feeling,  he  would  declare, 
as  pofitively  as  you  or  I,  “ I am  very 
“ much  inclined  to  think  this  the  body 
“ which  I have  always  called  a circle, 
ct  and  that  again  what  I named  a fquare, 
“ but  will  not  afiert  it  to  be  really  fo.  Who 
“ has  revealed  to  me,  that  if  I laid  my 
tc  hands  on  them,  they  would  not  va- 
“ nifh  ? How  do  I know  whether  the 
“ objects  of  my  fight  are  intended  to 
“ be  likewife  objedts  of  my  feeling  ? I 
“ know  not  whether  what  is  vifible  be 
“ palpable  •,  but  were  I not  under  this 
“ uncertainty,  and  did  I firmly  believe 
“ on  the  word  of  thofe  about  me,  that 
“ what  I fee  is  really  what  I touched, 
“ I fhould  be  little  the  better.  They 
“ may  change  in  my  hands,  and  thus 
“ the  ideas  by  feeling  be  quite  oppo- 
“ fite  to  thofe  refulting  from  , fight. 
“ Gentlemen,  would  he  add,  “ this 
body  appears  to  me  the  fquare,  this 
“ the  circle;  but  that  they  are  to  the 
♦ F 2 “ feeling 
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“ feeling  as  to  the  fight,  is  what  I have 
“ no  knowledge  of.” 

If  to  the  Metaphyfician  we  fubftitute 
a Geometrician,  as  Saunderfon  to  Locke, 
he  will,  like  him,  fay,  “ That  if  his  eyes 
“ may  be  relied  on,  of  the  two  figures 
tc  before  him,  this  is  what  he  called  a 
“ fquare,  and  this  a circle  ; for  I per- 
“ ceive,”  would  he  add,  “ that  it  is  only 
“ in  the  firft  I can  dilpofe  the  threads 
“ and  place  the  large  headed  pins  which 
“ denoted  the  angular  points  of  the 
cc  fquare  ; and  it  is  only  the  round  which 
“ admits  of  the  arrangement  of  my 
“ threads,  ufed  in  demonftrating  the  pro- 
“ perties  of  my  circle  : lb,  therefore, 
“ that  is  a circle,  and  that  is  a fquare ; 
“ but  would  he  with  Locke  have  proceed- 
“ ed  ? On  my  beginning  to  feel  thefe 
“ figures,  they  may  perhaps  transform 
“ themfelves  into  each  other,  fo  that 
4t  the  fame  figure  would  ferve  me 
“ in  demonftrating  to  the  blind  the  pro- 
“ perties  of  a circle,  and  to  thofe  who 
“ have  their  fight  the  properties  of  a 
2 “ fquare. 
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“ fquare.  I might  poiTibly  fee  a fquare, 
“ and  at  the  fame  time  feel  a circle. 
“ They,  to  whom  I demonftrated  the 
“ properties  of  a circle  and  of  a fquare, 
“ had  not  their  hands  on  my  Abacus , 
“ nor  did  they  touch  the  threads  which 
“ I had  ftretched  along  as  the  limits  of 
“ my  figures,  yet  did  they  comprehend 
“ me  •,  they  therefore  did  not  fee  a fquare, 
“ when  I felt  a circle,  otherwife  we  fhould 
“ never  have  underftood  one  another : I 
“ fhould  have  been  delineating  one  figure, 
“ and  demonftrating  the  properties  of 
“ another-,  I fhould  have  given  them  a 
“ ftraight  line  for  the  arch  of  a circle,  and 
“ an  arch  of  a circle  for  a ftraight 

“ line  but  as  they  all  underftand  me, 
“ all  men  then  fee  alike  -,  therefore, 

“ what  they  faw  fquare,  I faw  fuch, 
“ and  circular  what  they  faw  circular  j 
“ fo,  that  is  what  I have  always  named 
“ a fquare,  and  that  is  what  I have  aL 
“ ways  named  a circle.” 

I have  inftead  of  a fphere  put  a circle, 
and  a fquare  inftead  of  a cube  becaufe, 
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in  all  appearance,  it  is  only  by  experi- 
ment that  we  come  to  judge  of  diftances, 
and  of  courfe,  he  who  ufes  his  eyes  for 
the  firft  time,  fees  only  furfaces,  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  of  projedture  •, 
the  projefture  of  a body  to  the  fight, 
.confifting  in  fome  of  its  points,  appear- 
ing more  to  us  than  the  other. 

But  could  a perfon  born  blind  de- 
termine concerning  the  projefture  and 
folidity  of  bodies,  at  the  firft  view  of 
his  eyes,  and  be  able  to  diftinguifh  not 
only  the  circle  from  the  fquare,  but  like- 
wile  the  fphere  from  the  cube ; yet 
do  I not  therefore  think  that  this  will 
hold  good  with  regard  to  more  compli- 
cated objedls.  M.  de  Reaumur’s  girl, 
who  had  been  born  blind,  did  very  pro- 
bably diftinguifh  colours ; but  it  is  great 
odds  that  her  judgement  of -the  fphere 
and  the  cube  was  purely  guefs-work  •, 
and  I am  firmly  peri'uaded,  that  without 
a revelation,  it  was  not  poflible  for  hex 
to  know  her  gloves,,  her  bed-gown,  and 
fhoes.  The  modifications  are  fo  multifa- 
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rious,  and  the  total  form  of  them  fo 
little  agreeing  with  that  of  the  parts  which 
they  cover,  that  Saunderfon  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  puzzled  to  find  out 
the  ufe  of  his  fquare,  than  M.  d’Alem- 
bert, or  M.  Clairaut,  in  decyphering  the 
ufe  of  his  tables. 

Saunderfon  would  infallibly  have  fup- 
pofed  a geometrical  relation  between 
things,  and  the  ufe  of  them ; and  in 
confequence  have  perceived  in  two  or 
three  analogies,  that  his  cap  was  made 
for  his  head.  But  what  would  he  have 
thought  of  the  angles  and  tuft  of  his 
trencher  cap  ? What  can  this  tuft  be  for  ? 
Why  four  angles  rather  than  fix  ? And 
thole  two  modifications,  which  to  me-  are 
matters  of  ornament,  would  to  him  have 
been  the  louree  of  a multitude  of  ab~ 
furd  reafonings,  or  rather  an  occafion 
of  excellent  fatyr  on  what  we  term  good 
tafte. 

\ 

Things  duly  confidered,  it  will  be 
owned,  that  the  difference  between  a per- 
fon  who  has  always  feen,  but  to  whom 
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the  ufe  of  an  objedt  is  unknown,  and 
one  who  knows  the  ufe  of  an  objeft,  but 
who  has  never  feen,  is  not  on  the  fide  of 
the  latter ; yet,  do  you  think.  Madam, 
that  were  a head-drefs  to  be  fhewn  you 
to-day  for  the  firft  time,  you  would  ever 
guefs  it  to  be  a part  of  drefs,  and  par- 
ticularly intended  for  the  head  ? But  if 
it  be  the  more  difficult  for  one  born 
blind,  and  feeing  for  the  firft  time,  to 
judge  rightly  of  objedls,  the  more  forms 
and  modifications  they  have,  why  might 
he  not  take  a fpe&ator  quite  drafted, 
and  fitting  motion lefs  in  an  elbow  chair, 
for  a piece  of  furniture,  or  a machine  ; 
and  a tree  with  its  boughs  and  leaves 
fhaken  by  the  wind,  for  a felf-moving, 
animated,  and  thinking  being?  How 
many  things  our  fenfes  fuggeft  to  us. 
Madam ; and  were  it  not  for  our  eyes, 
how  apt  fhould  we  be  to  fuppofe  that  a 
block  of  marble  thinks  and  feels  ! 

It  remains  then  to  be  proved,  that 
Saunderlon  would  have  been  certain  of 
bis  not  being  miftaken  in  the  judge- 
ment 
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ment  he  had  juft  given  only  of  the  circle 
and  the  fquare  ; and  that  there  are  cafes 
when  the  reafoning  and  experience  of 
others  may  afllft  fight,  concerning  the 
relation  of  the  touch,  and  convince  it, 
that  what  a thing  is  to  the  eye,  it  is  like- 
wife  fo  to  the  touch. 

It  would,  however,  be  not  the  lefs 
eflential  in  the  demonftration  of  fome 
propofitions  of  eternal  Truth,  as  they 
are  termed,  to  try  one’s  demonftration  by 
depriving  it  of  the  teftimony  of  the  fenfesj 
for  you  are  very  well  aware,  Madam,  that 
would  any  one  go  about  proving  to  you, 
that  the  proje&ion  of  two  parallel  lines  on 
a plane  is  to  be  made  by  two  conver- 
gent lines,  becaufe  two  rows  of  trees  ap- 
pear fuch,  it  would  be  forgetting  that  the 
propofition  is  as  true  for  one  that  is 
blind,  as  for  himfelf. 

But  the  preceding  fuppofition  of  one 
born  blind  fuggefts  two  others  : one  of  a 
man,  who  has  had  his  fight  from  his 
birth,  but  without  ever  having  the  fenfe 
of  feeling  ; and  the  other  of  a man  in 
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whom  the  fight  and  touch  were  in  perpe- 
tual contradiction.  The  former  might  be 
afked,  whether  if  the  fenfe  he  wants  were 
given  to  him,  and  his  fight  be  precluded 
by  a fillet  over  his  eyes,  he  fhould  know 
bodies  by  the  feeling  ? It  is  evident 
that  geometry,  provided  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  it,  would  furnifh  him  with 
an  infallible  way  for  being  certain  whe- 
ther the  teftimonies  of  the  two  fenfes  be 
contradictory  or  not.  It  would  be  only 
taking  the  cube  or  the  fphere  into  his 
hands,  demonftrate  its  properties,  and,  if 
underltood,  pronounce,  that  what  he  feels 
to  be  a cube,  is  feen  to  be  a cube,  and 
that  confequently  what  he  holds  is  a cube. 
As  to  one  who  is  a ftranger  to  that  fcience, 
I believe  that  he  would  not  more  eafily 
difcern  the  cube  from  the  fphere  by  touch, 
than  M.  Molineux’s  blind  man  diftinguifh 
them  by  the  fight. 

As  to  him  in  whom  the  fenfations  of  fight 
and  of  feeling  are  in  a perpetual  contradic- 
tion, I know  not  what  he  would  think  of 
forms,  order,  fymmetry,  beauty,  defor- 
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mity,  &c.  He  would,  in  all  likelihood, 
be,  with  regard  to  thofe  things,  as  we 
are  with  regard  to  the  extenfion  and  real 
duration  of  beings.  He  would,  in  gene- 
ral, determine  that  a body  has  a form  5 
but  he  muft  be  inclined  to  think  that  it 
is  neither  that  which  he  fees,  nor  that 
which  he  feels.  Such  a one  might  be  dif- 
pleafed  with  his  fenfes,  but  the  fenfes 
would  be  neither  pleafed  nor  difpleafed 
with  the  objects.  Were  he  difpofed  to 
charge  one  of  them  with  deception,  I 

fancy  it  would  fall  on  the  touch.  A 

hundred  circumftances  would  biafs  him 
to  think  that  the  figure  of  objects  changes 
-ather  by  the  action  of  his  hands  on 

tnem,  than  by  that  of  the  objects  on 

his  eyes.  But  in  confequence  of  thefe 
prejudices,  the  difference  of  hardnefs  and 
foftnefs,  which  he  would  find  in  bodies, 
would  put  him  to  no  fmall  perplexity. 
But  from  our  fenfes  not  being  in  con- 
tradiction concerning  figures,  does  it 
therefore  follow  that  they  are  better 
known  to  us  ? Who  has  told  us  that  we 

F 6 have 
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have  not  to  do  with  falfe  witneffes  ? yet 
we  pronounce  fentence.  Alas ! Madam, 
when  human  knowledge  comes  to  be  put 
in  Montaigne’s  fcale,  we  are  ready  to 
adopt  his  motto,  “ For  what  do  we 
“ know?  What  matter  is?  No.  What 
“ fpirit  and  thought  is  ? Still  lefs.  What 
“ motion,  fpace,  and  duration  are  ? Not 
“ intheleaft.  What  geometrical  truths  are  ? 
“ Afk  any  honeft  mathematicians,  and  they 
“ will  own  to  you,  that  their  propofitions 
“ are  all  identical,  and  that  fo  many  vo- 
“ lumes,  for  inftance,  on  the  circle,  amount 
“ to  no  more  than  repeating  to  us,  in  a 
<c  hundred  thoufand  different  ways,  that  it 
“ is  a figure  in  which  all  the  lines  drawn 
tc  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  are 
“ equal.*”  Thus  we  fcarce  know  any  thing: 

yet, 

* A blind  man,  moving  in  the  fphere  of  a mathe- 
matician, feenis  a phenomenon  difficult  to  be  ac- 
counted for:  Tully  mentions  it  as  a thing  fcarce 
credible  in  his  own  mailer  in  philofophy,  Diodorus, 
“ That  he  excrcifed  himfelf  in  philofophy  with  more 
“ affiduity  after  he  became  blind  ; and  what  he 
“ thought  next  to  impofiible,  to  be  done  without 
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yet,  what  numbers  of  writings ! the  au- 
thors of  which  have  all  pretended  to  know- 
ledge. I cannot  account  for  the  world’s 
not  being  tired  of  reading,  and  learning 

nothing, 

“ Tight,  that  he  profefled  geometry,  defcribing  his 
“ diagrams  To  exprefly,  that  his  fcholars  drew  every 
“ line  in  its  proper  dire&ions.” 

St.  Jerom  relates  a more  remarkable  circumftance 
in  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  who,  “ though  blind 
“ from  his  infancy,  and  therefore  ignorant  of  the 
“ very  letters,  not  only  learnt  logic,  but  geometry 
“ alfo  to  perfedlion,  which  feems  the  molt  of  any 
“ thing  to  require  the  help  of  fight.” 

Trithemius,  de  Scriptoribus  Ecclef.  mentions 
Nicaife  de  Voerde,  at  Mechlen,  “ who,  though 
“ blind  from  the  firft  year  of  his  age,  became  fo 
“ eminent  in  learning,  that  he  taught  the  canon  and 
“ civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Cologne,  and  quoted 
“ books  only  from  having  heard  them  read  to  him.” 
I have  further  heard  of  a Hollander,  and  fome  others, 
whom  blindnefs  did  not  hinder  from  excelling  in 
mathematical  learning.  Indeed,  if  we  confider  that 
the  ideas  of  extended  quantity,  which  are  the  chief 
objedts  of  mathematics,  may  as  well  be  acquired 
from  the  fenfes  of  feeling,  as  that  of  fight;  that  a 
firm  and  Heady  attention  is  the  principal  qualifica- 
tion for  this  ftudy  ; and  that  the  blind  are  neceflarily 


more 
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nothing,  nnlefs  it  be  for  the  very  fame  rea- 
fons  as  I have  been  talking  to  you  for  thefe 

t t 

two  hours,  without  being  tired,  and  with- 
out faying  any  thing  to  you.  I am,  with 
great  refpeft, 

Madam, 

Your  molt  humble. 

And  molt  obedient  Servant, 

•fc  * * ^ 

more  abftradted  than  others;  we  fhall  perhaps  find 
reafon  to  think  there  is  no  other  branch  of  fcience 
more  adapted  to  their  circumftances.  Life  of  Saun- 
derfon,  prefixed  to  his  Algebra. 

Profeffor  Saunderfon  could  fpell  very  well  ; he 
knew  the  fhapes  of  the  letters,  both  fmall  and  capi- 
tal, and  would  fometimes  amufe  himfelf,  when  op- 
portunity offered,  with  reading  inferiptions  on  tomb- 
flones  with  his  fingers.  He  frequently  regretted  his 
not  applying  himfelf  to  learn  to  write  in  his  younger 
years,  which  he  made  no  queflion  he  could  have 
eafily  accomplifhed.  Biographical  Didiionary. 
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An  account  of  obfervations  made  by  a 
young  gentleman  who  was  born  blind , 
or  loft  his  fight  fo  early  that  he  had  no 
remembrance  of  ever  having  feen,  and  ' 
was  couched  when  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  years  of  age . From  Mr. 

Chefelden. 

THOUGH  we  fay  of  this  gentleman 
that  he  was  blind,  as  we  do  of  all 
people  that  have  ripe  catara<5ts,  yet  they 
are  never  fo  blind  from  that  caufe  but 
they  can  difcern  day  from  night,  and,  for 

the 
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the  moft  part,  in  a ftrong  light,  diftihguifh 
black,  white,  and  fcarlet,  but  they  cannot 
perceive  the  fhape  of  any  thing;  for  the 
light,  by  which  thefe  perceptions  are  made, 
being  let  in  obliquely  through  the  aque- 
ous humour,  or  the  anterior  furface  of  the 
cryftalline,  that  the  rays  cannot  be  brought 
into  a focus  upon  the  retina ; they  can  dif- 
cern  in  no  other  manner,  than  a found  eye 
can  fee  through  a glafs  of  broken  jelly, 
where  a great  variety  of  furfaces  fo  differ- 
ently refract  the  light,  that  the  feveral 
diftindt  pencils  of  rays  cannot  be  collected 
by  the  eye  into  their  proper  foci  ; where- 
fore the  fhape  of  an  objedt  in  fuch  a cafe 
cannot  be  at  all  difcerned,  though  the  co- 
lour may:  and  thus  it  was  with  this  young 
gentleman,  who,  though  he  knew  thele 
colours  afunder  in  a good  light,  yet,  when 
he  faw  them  after  he  was  couched,  the 
faint  ideas  he  had  of  them  before,  were 
not  fufficient  for  him  to  know  them  by 
afterwards,  and  therefore  he  did  not  think 
them  the  fame,  which  he  had  before 
known  by  thofe  names.  Now  fcarlet  he 

thought 
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thought  the  moft  beautiful  of  all  colours, 
and  of  others  the  moft  gay  were  the  moft 
pleafing  •,  whereas  the  firft  time  he  faw 
black,  it  gave  him  great  uneafinefs,  yet 
after  a little  time  he  was  reconciled  to  it; 
but  fome  months  after,  feeing  by  accident 
a negroe  woman,  he  wras  ftruck  with  great 
horror  at  the  fight. 

When  he  firft  faw,  he  was  fo  far  from 
making  any  judgement  about  diftances, 
that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever  touch- 
ed his  eyes  (as  he  expreffed  it),  as  what  he 
felt  did  his  fkin,  and  thought  no  objedt  fo 
agreeable  as  thofe  which  were  l'mooth  and 
regular,  though  he  could  form  no  judge- 
ment of  their  fhape,  or  guefs  what  it  was 
in  any  objedt  that  was  pleafing  to  him  : he 
knew  not  the  fhape  of  any  thing,  nor  any 
one  thing  from  another,  however  different 
in  fhape  or  magnitude ; but  upon  being 
told  what  things  were,  whofe  form  he  be- 
fore knew  from  feeling,  he  would  carefully 
obferve,  that  he  might  know  them  again; 
but  having  too  many  obje&s  to  learn  at 
once,  he  forgot  many  of  them,  and  (as 

he 
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he  faid)  at  firft  he  learned  to  know,  and 
again  forgot  a thoufand  things  in  a day. 
One  particular  only,  though  it  may  appear 
trifling,  I will  relate  : having  often  for- 

got which  was  the  cat  and  which  the  dog, 
he  was  afhamed  to  afk,  but  catching  the 
cat,  which  he  knew  by  feeling,  he  was 
obferved  to  look  at  her  lledfaftly,  and  then 
fetting  her  down,  faid,  “ So,  puls,  I (hall 
“ know  you  another  time.”  He  was  very 
much  furprized  that  thole  things,  which  he 
had  liked  beft,  did  not  appear  moll  agree- 
able to  his  eyes,  expecting  thofe  perfons 
would  appear  mofr  beautiful,  that  he  loved 
moft,  and  fuch  things  to  be  moll  agreea- 
ble  to  his  fight,  that  were  fo  to  his  tafte. 
We  thought  he  foon  knew  what  pictures 
reprefented,  which  were  fliewed  to  him, 
but  wefound  afterwards  we  were  miftaken  ; 
for  about  two  months  after  he  was  couch- 
ed, he  difcovered  at  once  they  reprefented 
folid  bodies,  when  to  that  time  he  confi- 
dered  them  only  as  party-coloured  planes, 
or  furfaces  diverfified  with  variety  of  paintj 
but  even  then  he  was  no  lefs  furprized, 

expect- 
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expecting  the  pidtures  would  feel  like  the 
things  they  reprefented,  and  was  amazed 
when  he  found  thofe  parts,  which  by  their 
light  and  fhadow  appeared  now  round  and 
uneven,  felt  only  flat  like  the  reft,  and 
, afked,  which  was  the  lying  fenfe,  feeling 
or  feeing  ? 

Being  fhewn  his  father’s  pidture  in  a 
locket  at  his  mother’s  watch,  and  told 
what  it  was,  he  acknowledged  a likenefs, 
but  was  vaftly  furprized  •,  afking,  how  it 
could  be,  that  a large  face  could  be  ex- 
prefled  in  fo  little  room  ? Saying,  it  fhould 
feem  as  impofllble  to  him,  as  to  put  a 
bufhel  of  any  thing  into  a pint. 

At  firft  he  could  bear  but  very  little 
fight,  and  the  things  he  faw,  he  thought 
extremely  large ; but  upon  feeing  things 
larger,  thofe  firft  feen  he  conceived  lefs, 
never  being  able  to  imagine  any  line  be- 
yond th-e  bounds  he  faw  ; the  room  he 
was  in,  he  faid,  he  knew  to  be  but  part 
of  the  houfe,  yet  he  could  not  conceive 
that  the  whole  houfe  could  look  bigger. 
Before  he  was  couched,  he  expedted  little 

advan- 
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advantage  from  feeing,  worth  undergoing 
an  operation  for,  except  reading  and  writ- 
ing ; for,  he  faid,  he  thought  he  could 
have  no  more  pleafure  in  walking  abroad, 
than  he  had  in  the  garden,  which  he  could 
do  fafely  and  readily.  And  even  blindnefs, 
he  obferved,  had  this  advantage,  that  he 
could  go  any  where  in  the  dark,  much  bet- 
ter than  thofe  who  can  fee ; and  after  he 
had  leen,  he  did  not  foon  lofe  this  quality, 
nor  defire  a light  to  go  about  the  houfe  in 
the  night.  Ele  faid  every  new  objedl  was 
a new  delight;  and  the  pleafure  was  fo 
great,  that  he  wanted  words  to  exprefs  it ; 
and  his  gratitude  to  his  operator  he  could 
not  conceal,  never  feeing  him,  for  fome 
time,  without  tears  of  joy  in  his  eyes,  and 
other  marks  of  affection  : and  if  he  did  not 
happen  to  come  at  any  time  when  he  was 
expedted,  he  would  be  fo  grieved,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  crying  at  his  difappoint- 
ment.  A year  after  firft  feeing,  being 
carried  upon  Epfom  Downs,  and  obferving 
a large  profpedt,  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted with  it,  and  called  it  a new  kind 

of 
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of  feeing.  And  now  being  lately  couched 
of  his  other  eye,  he  fays,  that  objects  at 
firft  appeared  large  to  this  eye,  but  not  fo 
large  as  they  did  at  firft  to  the  other ; and 
looking  upon  the  fame  objecft  with  both 
eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice  as 
large  as  with  the  firft  couched  eye  only, 
but  not  double,  that  we  can  any  ways  dis- 
cover. 

I have  couched  feveral  others  who  were 
born  blind,  whofe  obfervations  were  of  the 
fame  kind  ; but  they  being  younger,  none 
of  them,  gave  fo  full  an  account  as  this 
gentleman. 
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Obfrvations  on  Mr.  Blacklocli , who  loft 
his  Jig  ht  in  his  infancy . 

| T is  indeed  true  that  Homer,  the  moft 
celebrated  poet  of  antiquity,  and  Mil- 
ton,  who  is  without  a rival  among  the 
moderns,  were  both  blind.  But  Milton 
was  not  blind  till  he  was  fifty  years  old, 
and  Homer,  for  aught  we  know,  not  till 
after  he  had  written  his  Iliad  and  his 
Odyffey  and  it  is  not  ftrange  that  their 
power  of  recolleCting,  combining,  and 
exprefiing  ideas,  which  had  been  perceived 
and  treafured  in  their  minds,  when  they 
could  fee,  fhould  be  increafed  when  they 
became  blind,  as  they  were  able  to  exert 
more  intellectual  force  upon  any  certain 
objedt,  when  every  other  was  excluded. 
Blacklock’s  peculiarity  as  a poet  is,  that  he 
was  blind  almoft  from  his  birth,  and  how 
he,  who  can  have  no  conception  of  any 
ideas  that  depend  upon  fight,  fhould  be 
able  to  exprefs  them,  not  only  intelligibly, 
but  with  propriety  ; how  he  lhould  be  able 
to  heighten  defeription,  and  decorate  fen- 
5 timent 
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timent  with  figures  and  metaphors,  which 
depend  not  only  upon  vifion  in  general, 
but  all  the  particular  phsenomena  of  vifi- 
ble  objefts,  is  molt  aftonifhing. 

Mr.  Spence  obferves,  in  a fliort  account 
juft  publifhed  of  Mr.  Blacklock’s  life, 
writings,  and  character,  that  his  notions 
of  day  may  comprehend  the  ideas  of 
warmth,  .variety  of  founds,  iociety,  and 
chearfulnefs-,  and  his  notions  of  night  the 
contrary  ideas  of  chillnefs,  filence,  foli- 
tude,  melancholy,  and,  occafionally,  even 
of  horror : that  he  fubftitutes  the  idea  of 
glory  for  that  of  the  fun ; and  of  glory,  in 
a lei's  degree,  for  thofe  of  the  moon  and 
ftarsT  That  his  ideas  of  the  beams  of  the 
fun  may  be  compofed  of  this  idea  of  glory, 
and  that  of  rapidity;  that  fomet'hing  of” 
folidity  too  may  perhaps  be  admitted, 
both  into  his  idea  of  light  and  darknefs, 
but  that  what  his-idea  of  glory  is,  cannot 
be  determined.  Mr.  Spence  alio  remarks, 
that  Blacklock  may  attribute  palenels  to 
grief,  brightnefs  to  the  eyes,  chearfulnefs 
to  green,  and  a glow  to  gems,  and  rofes, 

without 
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without  any  determinate  ideas ; as  boys  at 
fchool,  when  in  their  diftrefs  for  a word, 
to  lengthen  out  a verfe,  they  find  purpu- 
reus  olor , or  purpureum  mare , may  after- 
wards ufe  the  epithet  purpureus  with  pro- 
priety, though  they  know  not  what  it 
means,  and  have  never  feen  either  a fwan 
or  the  fea,  or  heard  that  a fwan  is  of  a 
light,  and  the  fea  of  a dark  colour.  But 
he  fuppofes  too  that  Blacklock  may  have 
been  able  to  diftinguifh  colours  by  his 
touch,  and  to  have  made  a new  vocubu- 
lary  to  himfelf,  by  fubflituting  tangible 
for  vifible  differences,  and  giving  them 
the  fame  names ; fo  that  green  with  him 
may  mean  fomething  pleafing  or  foft  to 
the  touch,  and  red  fomething  difpleafing 
or  rough.  In  defence  of  this  fuppofitian 
it  may  be  faid  with  fome  plau  Ability', 
that  the  fame  difpofition  of  parts  in  the 
furfaces  of  bodies,  which  makes  them 
reflefl  different  rays  of  light,  may  make 
them  feel  as  differently  to  the  exquifite 
touch  of  a blind  man.  But  there  is  fo 
much  difference  in  the  tangible  qualities 

of 
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of  tilings  of  the  lame  colour,  fo  much 
roughnels  and  fmoothneCs,  harfhnefs  and 
foftnefs,  arifing  from  other  cauies,  that 
it  is  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  that 
minute  degree,  arifing  from  colour,  ffiould 
be  diftinguifhed,  than  how  a blind  man 
ffiould  talk  fenfibly  of  the  fubjeft,  without 
having  made  fuch  diftin£lion.  We  cannot 
conceive  how  a piece  of  red  velvet,  wool- 
len cloth,  camblef,  filk,  and  painted  can- 
vafs,  ffiould  have  fomething  in  common, 
which  can  be  diftinguiffied  by  the  touch, 
through  the  greateft  difference  in  all  qua- 
lities which  the  touch  can  difcover,  or  in 
what  mode  green  buckram  ffiould  be 
more  foft  and  pleaftng  to  the  touch  than 
red  velvet.  If  the  foftnefs  peculiar  to 
green  be  diftinguiffied  in  the  buckram, 
and  the  harffinefs  peculiar  to  red  in  the 
velvet,  it  mud  be  by  fome  quality  with 
which  the  reft  of  mankind  are  as  little  ac- 
quainted, as  the  blind  with  colour.  It 
may  perhaps  be  faid,  that  a blind  man 
is  fuppofed  to  diftinguifh  colours  by  his 
touch,  only  when  all  other  things  are  e- 
G qual : 
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qual  : but  if  this  be  admitted,  it  would 
as  much  violate  the  order  of  his  ideas  to 
call  velvet  red,  as  to  call  foftnefs  harlh,  or 
indeed  to  call  green  red ; velvet  being 
fomewhat  foft  and  pleafing  to  the  touch, 
and  fomewhat  foft  and  pleafing  to  the 
touch,  being  his  idea  of  green. 

But  whatever  be  his  mode  of  percep- 
tion, he  has  ufed  the  names  of  mere  vi- 
fible  qualities  with  the  utmoft  propriety, 
through  all  their  combinations  and  diver~ 
ifities  of  appearance. 
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An  account  of  fome  aflonijhing  particulars 
that  happened  to  a lady,  after  her  having 
had  the  confluent  kind  of  the  fmall-pox . 

IN  the  courfe  of  this  difeafe,  during 
which  the  lady  was  attended  by  the 
late  Sir  Hans  Sloan,  feveral  threatening 
fymptoms  appeared,  which,  however, 
were  at  length  overcome  •,  and  the  pati- 
ent, being  thought  out  of  danger,  took 
feveral  dofes  of  fuch  purgative  medicines 
as  are  ufually  adminiftered  in  the  decline 
of  the  difeafe,  without  any  bad  confe- 
rence. 

But  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Ihe  had  taken  the  lad:  dofe  that  was  intend* 
ed  to  be  given  her  on  that  occafion,  die 
was  fuddenly  feized  with  pains  and  con- 
vulsions in  the  bowels  *,  the  pain  and  o« 
ther  fymptoms  became  gradually  lefs  vio- 
lent, as  the  force  of  the  medicine  abated, 
and  by  fuch  remedies  as  were  thought  belt 
adapted  to  the  cafe,  they  feemed  at  length 
to  be  entirely  fubdued. 
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They  were,  however,  fubdued  only.  In 
appearance  ; for  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  next  day,  they  ’returned 
with  great  violence,  and  continued  fome 
hours  : when  they  went  off,  they  left  the 
mufcles  of  the  lower  jaw  fo  much  relaxed, 
that  it  tell  down,  and  the  chin  was  fupport- 
ed  on  the  bread.  The  drength  of  the  pa- 
tient was  fo  much  exhauded  during  this 
paroxyfm,  that  fire  lay  near  two  hours  with 
no  other  fign  of  life  than  a very  feeble  re- 
fpiration,  which  was  often  fo  difficult  to  be 
difcerned,  that  thofe  about  herceoncluded 
Tne  was  dead. 

From  this  time,  the  fits  returned  perio- 
dically every  day,  at  about  the  fame  hour. 
At  firft  they  feemed  to  affedb  her  nearly  in 
the  fame  degree,  but  at  length  all-the  fymp- 
toms  were  aggravated,  the  -convulfions  be- 
came more  general,  and  her  arms  were 
fometimes  convulfed  alternately : it  alfo 
frequently  happened,  that  the  arm  which 
was  lad  convulfed  remained  extended 
and  inflexible  fome  hours  after  the  drug- 
gies were  over.  Her  neck  was  often  twiit- 
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ed'with  fuch  violence,  that  the  face  looked 
directly  backwards*  and  the  back  part  of 
the  head  was  over  the  bread:  : the  mufcles 
of  the  countenance  were  alfo  fo  contracted 
and  writhed  by  the  fpafms,  that  the  fea- 
tures were  totally  changed,  and  it  was  im~ 
poffible  to  find  any  refemblance  of  her 
natural  afpeft  by  which  fhe  could  be  known; 
Her  feet  were  not  lefs  diftorted  than  her 
head,  for  they  were  twifted  almoft  to  dis- 
location at  the  inftep,  fo  that  (lie  could  not 
walk  but  upon  her  ancles. 

To  remove  or  mitigate  thefe  deplorable 
fymptoms,  many  remedies  were  tried,  and, 
among  others,  the  cold  bath  ; but  either 
by  the  natural  efFeCt  of  the  bath,  or  by  foms 
mifmanagement  in  the  bathing,  the  unhap- 
py patient  firft  became  blind,  and  foon  af* 
ter  deaf  and  dumb.  It  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive what  could  increafe  the  mifery  of  deaf* 
nefs,  dumbnefsv  blindnefs,  and  frequent 
paroxyfms  of  excruciating  pain  ; yet  a con- 
fiderable  aggravation  was  added,  for  the 
l-ofs  of  her  fight,  her  hearing,  and  her 
fpeec.lv was  followed  by  fuch  a ftri&ure  c£ 
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the  mufcles  of  the  throat,  that  fhe  could 
not  fwallow  any  kind  of  aliment,  either  fo- 
lid  or  liquid.  It  might  reafonably  be  fup- 
pofed  that  this  circumflance,  though  it  ad- 
ded to  the  degree  of  her  mifery,  would 
have  fhortened  its  duration  y yet  in  this 
condition  fhe  continued  near  three  quarters 
of  a year,  and  during  that  time  was  fup- 
ported,  in  a very  uncommon  manner,  by 
chewing  her  food  only,  which  having  turn- 
ed often,  and  kept  long  in  her  mouth,  fhe 
was  obliged  at  laft  to  fpit  out.  Liquors 
were  likwife  gargled  about  in  her  mouth 
for  fome  time,  and  then  returned  in  the 
fame  manner,  no  part  of  them  having  paf- 
fed  the  throat  by  an  a£lof  diglutition;  fo  that 
whatever  was  conveyed  into  the  ftomach, 
either  of  the  juices  of  the  folid  food,  or 
©f  liquors,  was  either  gradually  imbibed 
by  the  fponginefs  of  the  parts,  which  they 
moiftened,  or  trickled  dawn  in  a very  fmall 
quantity  along  the  fides  of  the  veflels. 

But  there  were  other  peculiarities  in 
the  cafe  of  this  lady,  yet  more  extraor- 
dinary. During  the  privation  of  her  fight 

and 
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and  hearing,  her  touch  and  her  fmell  became- 
fo  exquifite,  that  fhe  could  diftinguifla  the 
different  colours  of  filk  and  flowers,  and 
was  fen  Able  when  any  ftranger  was  in  the 
room  with  her.. 

After  flie  became  blind,  and  deaf,  and 
dumb,  it  was  not  eafy  to  contrive  any  me- 
thod by  which  a queflion  could  be  afked. 
her,  and  an  anfwer  received.  This  how- 
ever was  at  laft  effected,  by  talking  with 
the  fingers,  at  which  fhe  was  uncommonly 
ready..  But  thofe  who  converfed  with  her 
in  this  manner,  were  obliged  to  exprefs 
themfelves  by  touching  her  hand  and  fin- 
gers inftead  of  their  own. 

A lady,  who  was  nearly  related  to  her,, 
having  an  apron  on  that  was  embroidered 
with  filk  of  different  colours,  afked  her* 
in  the  manner  which  has  been  juft  deferib- 
ed,  if  fhe  could  tell  what  colour  it  was  ? 
and  after  applying  her  fingers  attentively 
to  the  flowers  of  the  embroidery,  fhe  re- 
plied, that  it  was  red,  and  blue,  and  green  ^ 
which  was  true  ; but  whether  there  were 
any  other  colours  in  the  apron,  the  writer 
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of  this  account  does  not  remember.  The 
fame  lady  having  a pink-coloured  ribbon 
on  her  head,  and  being  willing  ft  ill  far- 
ther to  fatisfy  her  curiofity  and  her  doubts, 
afked  what  colour  that  was  ? her  coufin, 
after  feeling  fome  time,  anfwered,  that  it 
was  pink  colour  ; this  anfwer  was  yet 
more  altonifhing,  becaufe  it  fhewed  not 
only  a power  of  diftinguifhing  different  co- 
lours, but  different  kinds  of  the  fame  co- 
lour : the  ribbon  was  dilcovered  not  only 
to  be  red,  but  the  red  was  difcovered  to 
be  of  the  pale  kind,  called  a pink. 

This  unhappy  lady,  confcious  of  her 
own  uncommon  infirmities,  was  extremely 
unwilling  to  be  feen  by  ftrangers,  and 
therefore  generally  retired  to  her  chamber, 
where  none  but  thofe  of  the  family  were 
likely  to  come.  The  fame  relation,  who 
had  by  the  experiment  of  the  apron  and 
ribbon  difcovered  the  exquifite  fenfibility 
of  her  touch , was  foon  after  convinced  by. 
an  accident,  that  her  power  of  f melting  was, 
acute  and  refined  in  the  fame  attonifhing 
degree. 

Being 
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Being  one  day  vifiting  the  family,  Hie 
went  up  into  her  coufm’s  chamber,  and  af- 
ter making  herfelf  known,  ftie  entreated 
her  to  go  down,  and  fit  with  the  reft  of 
the  family,  alluring  her,  that  there  was  no 
other  perfon  prefent ; to-  this  fhe  at  length 
confented,  and  went  down  to  the  parlour 
door  but  the  moment  the  door  was  open- 
ed, fhe  turned  back,  and  retired  to  her 
own  chamber,  much  difpleafcd,  alledging,, 
that  there  were  ftrangers  in  the  room,  and 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  deceive 
her.  It  happened,  indeed,  that  there 
were  ftrangers  in  the  room,  but  they  had 
come  in  while  the  lady  was  above  ftairs  •,  fo 
that  ftie  did  not  know  they  were  there. 
When  ftie  had  fatisfted  her  coufin  of  this- 
particular,  fhe  was  pacified-;-  and  being  af- 
terwards alked  how  (he  knew  there  were 
ftrangers  in  the  room,  ftie  replied,  by  the  . 
fmelk 

But  though  ftie  could  by  this  fenfe  dif- 
tinguifh,  in  general,  between  perfons  with 
whom  ftie  was  well  acquainted,  and  ftran- 
gers, yet  ftie  could- not  lb  eafily  diftinguidr 
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one  of  her  acquaintance  from  another,., 
without  other  affiftance.  She  generally:- 
diftinguifhed  her  friends  by  feeling  their 
hands,  and  when  they  came  in  they  ufed  to 
prefent  their  hands  to  her,  as  a means  of 
making  themfelves  known  : the  make  and. 
warmth  of  the  hand,  produced,  in  gene- 
ral, the  differences  that  fhe  diftinguifhed 
but  fometimes  fhe  ufed  to  fpan  the  wrift. 
and  meafure  the  fingers*.  A lady,  with* 
whom  flie  was  very  well  acquainted,  com- 
ing in  one  very  hot  day,  after  having  walk- 
ed a mile,  prefented  her  hand,  as  ulual  1, 
fhe  felt  it  longer  than  ordinary,  and  feem- 
<gd  in  doubt  whofe  it  was  ; but  after 
fpanning  the  wrift,  and  meafuring  the 
finger,  flie  faid,  “ It  is  Mrs.  M.  but  fhe 
<l  is  warmer  to-day  than  ever  I felt  her; 
sc  before.” 

To  amufe  herfelf  in  the  mournful  and 
perpetual  folitude  and  darknefs,  to  which 
her  diforder  had  reduced  her,  fhe  ufed  to 
work  at  her  needle  ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  her  needle-work  was  uncommonly 
meat  and  exadt.  Among  many  other  pieces 
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of  her  work  that  are  preferved  in  the  fa- 
mily, is  a pin-cuDhion,  which  can.  fcarce 
be  equalled.  She  ufed  alfo  fometimes  to  . 
write,  and  her  writing  was  yet  more  ex- 
traordinary than  her  needle-work  ; it  was 
executed  with  the  fame  regularity  and  ex- 
adtnefs  ; the  charafter  was  very  pretty,  the 
lines  were  all  even,  and  the  letters  placed 
at  equal  diftances  from  each  other ; but 
the  molt  aftonifhing  particular  of  all,  with 
refpe£t  to  her  writing,  is,  that  Die  could 
by  fome  means  difcover  when  a letter  had 
by  miftake  been  omitted,  and  would  place 
it  over  that  part  of  the  word  where  it 
Diould  have  been  inferted,  with  a caret  un- 
der it.  It  was  her  cuftom  to  fit  up  in. 
bed  at  any  hour  of  the  night,  either  to 
write  or  to  work,  when  her  pain  or  any 
other  caufe  kept  her  awake. 

Thefe  circumftances  were  fo  very  extra- 
ordinary, that  it  was  long  doubted  whether 
Die  had  not  fome  faint  remains  both  of 
hearing  and  fight,  and  many  experiments 
were  made  to  afcertain  the  matter  ^ fome  of 
thefe  experiments  Die -accidentally  difcover- 
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ed,  and  the  difcovery  always  threw  her-  in- 
to violent  convulfions.  The  thought  of; 
being  fufpecded  of  infincerity,  or  fuppofed. 
capable  of  adting  fo  wicked  a part  as  to 
feign  infirmities  that  were  not  infli&ed, 
was  an  addition  to  her  mifery  which  Hie 
could.- not  bear,  and  which  never  failed  to 
produce  an  agony  of  mind  not  rtfs  vifible. 
than  thofe  of  her  body..  A clergyman, 
who  found  her  one  evening  at  work  by 
table  with  a candle  upon  it,  put  his  haf 
between  her  eyes  and  the  candle,  in  fuch  a. 
manner  that  it  was  impofiible  fhe  could, 
receive  any  benefit  from  the  light  of  it,  if 
fhe  had  not  been  blind,.  She  continued 
ftill  at  work,  with  great  tranquillity,  till; 
putting  up  her  hand  fuddenly  to  rub  her- 
fete head,  fhe  ftruck  it  againft  the  hat,  and 
difcovered  what  was  doing  ; upon  which 
fhe  was  thrown  into  violent  convulfions, . 
and  was  not  without  great  difficulty  reco* 
vered. 

The  family  were,  by  thefe  experiments, 
and  by  feveral  accidental  circumftances, 
fully  convinced  that  fhe  was . totally 
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•deaf  and  blind,  particularly  by  her  fit- 
ting unconcerned  at  her  work,  during 
a dreadful  dorm  of  thunder  and  lighten- 
ing, though  fhe  was  then  facing  the  win- 
dow, and  always  ufed  to  be  much  terrified 
in  fuch  circumflances.  But  Sir  Hans  Sloan, 
her  phyfician,  'being  'dill  doubtful  of  the 
truth  of  fadts,  which  were  fcarce  lefs  than 
miraculous,  he  was  permitted  to  fatisfy 
himfelf  by  fuch  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  as  he  thought  proper  ; the  iffue 
of  which  was,  that  he  pronounced  her  to 
be  ablblutely  deaf  and  blind. 

She  was  at  length  fent  to  Bath,  where 
fire  was  in  fome  meafure  relieved,  her  con- 
vulfions  being  lefs  frequent,  and  her  pains 
lefs  acute  ; but  fhe  never  recovered  her 
fpeech,  her  fight,  or  her  hearing,  in  the 
ieaft  degree. 

Many  of  the  letters,  dated  at  Bath,  in 
fome  of  which  there  are  inftances  of  inter- 
lineations with  a caret , the  writer  of  this 
narrative  hath  feen,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  cuftody  of  the  widow  of  one  of  her 
brothers,  who,  with  many  other  perfonsa 
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'-can  fupport  the  fafts  here  related,  however 
wonderful,  with  fuch  evidence  as  it  would 
not  only  be  injuftice,  but  folly,  to  dilbe- 
lieve. 
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